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key to the present European situation—has 
fluctuated violently during the past week. 

On February 19th it fell to 105 to the pound sterling ; 
a few days later as a resultof vigorous salvage operations 
in Paris it was brought back to 97; but by the 28th 
it was down at 105 again. That is what was to be 
expected. The whole history of the Exchanges since 
the war tends to show that there is no such thing as 
recovery for a depreciated currency, except as the result 
of the complete overhauling of the political and financial 
policy of the country concerned. Time after time we 
have seen sharp falls followed by sharp recoveries, 
but always there is a fresh relapse back to the lowest 
point and then below it, like the waves of a falling tide. 
No amount of Government interference in the market 
can save a currency which the people have ceased to 
trust. The average owner of francs having once seen 
them fall to 105 inevitably acts on the assumption 
that they may do so again. Thus every fresh decline 
1s, a8 it were, stereotyped ; and even a purely accidental 
panic in the Money Market leads to permanent results. 
The French Government can save the franc only by 
reducing its military expenditure, balancing its budget, 
and offering to pay its foreign debts. The surprising 
thing, indeed, about the value of the franc is not that 
it should have fallen so low, but that the fall should 
have been so long postponed; for France’s financial 
credit is almost negligible. No one knows at all for 
example, what her debt to Great Britain is worth. 
€ situation is governed by a single fact: namely, 
that as long as Poincaréism remains the policy of 
France, the Frenchman (or foreigner for that matter) 
who holds franc securities and does not exchange them 


‘["= value of the French franc—which is the 


for dollars or pounds is a quixotic lover of La France. 

Quixotic patriots exist even in the business world, 

but they are not numerous enough to save the franc. 
* * * 

Herein lies our chief hope in relation to the somewhat 
vague negotiations which are always going on between 
Paris and London. It is impossible to be very sanguine 
about the reports of the committees of experts, since 
everything really depends on the spirit in which those 
reports, even if they are all we wish them to be, 
are received. Unless the French Government changes 
its whole attitude a thousand weighty reports will 
help us very little. But the france is important both 
practically and symbolically. The French regard the 
franc very much as the City of London regards its 
beloved pound sterling—as the ultimate standard of 
solvency and stability. Moreover, they are a nation 
of small rentiers and everywhere it is the rentier, drawing 
a fixed income from his investments, who suffers most 
from a depreciating currency. If the franc falls much 
further it is not too much to say that there may be 
happenings in France not far removed from revolution, 
and if M. Poincaré can be saddled with the respon- 
sibility—as justly and inevitably he will be—his 
position will not be enviable. When the franc reaches 
120 or 150 there will be a new French Government 
and a Government very ready—for the first time since 
the Armistice—to throw sentiment and jingoism aside, 


and talk business. 
* . . 


The statement on the Government’s Indian policy 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday was pretty much 
what was expected. We were in sympathy with the 
aims of the Home Rule party in India, said Lord 
Olivier, but it was impossible for the Indian people 
to leap all at once into the saddle of self-government. 
We could not accede to the demand for a round-table 
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conference to draw up a new constitution, We must 
hold on steadily in the path of the Reforms. This 
refusal has annoyed the Swarajists, though it can 
hardly have surprised them, and it will doubtless be 
denounced in India, and in some quarters elsewhere, 
as a betrayal of Labour principles. It is, of course, 
nothing of the kind. It is no part of Labour’s political 
creed to create bear-gardens in the sacred name of 
liberty. The problem of India, as everyone knows 
who has given it five minutes’ thought, is extra- 
ordinarily complex. The analogy with Egypt, which 
some are fond of making, is a false one. Egypt is a 
comparatively small country with a population of 
thirteen millions, as nearly homogeneous as can be. 
India, with its three hundred millions, is more like a 
continent. It is a medley of states, races, castes and 
religions, and its political, economic and military 
difficulties require infinite care and some little time 
for their solution. They can certainly not be solved 
by pretending that the voices of Gandhi, Das and the 
Ali brothers are the voice of the Indian people, and 
ergo the voice of God. The situation now is disagree- 
able enough; for we do not suppose for a moment 
that the Swaraj party will respond to Lord Olivier’s 
appeal for patience and circumspection. Nor are we 
impressed by the Daily Herald’s naive suggestion that 
all would have been well, had Lord Olivier used more 
ardent words of sympathy and proposed “some 
approximate date for the abolition of tutelage and the 
setting-up of Dominion Home Rule”! We can only 
hope that the British Government will find, what it 
has promised to look for, “means of establishing 
closer coniact and better understanding.” 


* * *” 


The fall of the Belgian Government may prove to 
be an event of international importance. The defeat 
was on a Bill to ratify a commercial agreement with 
France, the terms of which appear to be far too heavily 
in favour of the French. e majority of 95 (against 
79) was composed of the Socialists with twenty Flemish 
Christian Democrats who turned against the Govern- 
ment. But it is not merely this commercial agreement 
that has brought M. Theunis down. The franc has 
been his enemy as it has been M. Poincaré’s, and he 
who sees the franc at 120 in Belgium can hardly help 
thinking of the Ruhr. Not only the Socialists, but 
the Christian Democrats have shown strong opposition 
to M. Jaspar’s foreign policy, as well as to certain 
items of the Government’s home policy—notably its 
fourteen months’ military service proposal. What 
will happen next we do not yet know. But M. Theunis 
has resigned and apparently will not be persuaded 
to form a new Cabinet. It is quite likely that there 
will be a dissolution and a General Election, in which 
the Socialists believe they stand to gain. In any 
case, there seems to be a good chance that M. Vander- 
velde will take office, or failing him the leader of the 
Flemings, with his support. That would be a severe 
blow to Poincaréism. With Labour in power in 
Belgium as well as in England, the electoral prospects 
of the Left in France should be improved and 
our hopes of a settlement with Germany greatly 
strengthened. 


* * * 


The docks dispute finally ended on Thursday, with 
the belated return to work of the few thousands of 
men enrolled in the ‘“ Blue Ticket’ Union. The 


dockers have won a notable victory, of which we 
discuss the wider implications on another page. 


The 


definite agreement to tackle the problem of casual 
labour is by far the most important feature of the 
settlement. But the wage clauses are also important. 
The dockers get their 2s—1s. now and Is. in June— 
and they get also the pledge that the new wages of 
12s. and 11s. a day will not be reduced even if the 
cost of living goes down. Perhaps this concession 
loses some of its practical value because the present 
tendency is undoubtedly towards a further rise in 
prices ; but it is valuable for all that, as a recognition 
of the need for greater stability in wages as a condition 
both of an assured standard of living and of stability 
in prices and costs. The less port charges fluctuate, 
the better for trade and the better for the public, 
The most unsatisfactory feature of the dispute is the 
continued separate existence of the rival Union, which 
played only an ineffective and disturbing part in 
the proceedings. This Union fulfils no function that 
we can see; it appears to be a totally unnecessary 
and overlapping organisation. Surely its members 
will now appreciate the fact that the victory won, 
for them as well as for other dockers, was none of their 
making, and will see that their place is inside the 
Union which is able to make effective settlements for 
the industry as a whole. These little overlapping 
Unions are a nuisance to everybody—to the men them- 
selves, to the employers, and to the public. 
* * * 


The mineowners seem in no hurry to come to grips 
with the problems presented to them by the notice 
given to terminate the coalfield agreement of 1921. 
The notices expire in April ; but there has been, as yet, 
no meeting of the parties, and no proposal put forward 
for a new agreement. A preliminary meeting, we 
understand, is to be held during the coming week ; but 
this leaves all too little time for the complex negotiations 
which will certainly follow. In the House of Commons, 
certain members are already pressing the Government 
to intervene; but intervention at the present stage 
could do no good. The miners and the owners must 
meet and define their respective attitudes before the 
Government can play any useful part in the dispute. 
Indeed, the Government’s best hope is that it may not 
be called upon to intervene at all, and that the industry 
may succeed in settling its own differences. If it were 
only a matter of adjusting the ratio of wages to profits 
under the agreement, this could probably be done ; for 
it seems to be agreed that the present ratios are unfair 
to the miners. But the minimum living wage which 
the miners claim presents more difficulty. We say 
unhesitatingly that the claim ought to be granted ; but 
the owners have shown as yet no inclination to give 
way on this point. The 1921 agreement enabled them 
both to place the burden of trade fluctuations on the 
men’s shoulders, and to cut prices largely at the miners 
expense even under good trade conditions. They are 
not anxious to give up so exceptionally favoured a 
position. But it is clear that the vital problem of the 
mining industry is the concession of a guaranteed living 
wage. Without that the miners will not be satisfied, 
and ought not to be satisfied. 

* * ae 

The Government has now definitely announced that 
it proposes to take steps to ratify, if Parliament agrees, 
both the Washington Convention dealing with the hours 
of labour and the Geneva Convention concerning the 
use of white lead in interior painting. This is good news. 
Attempts are being made to work up feeling against 
ratification of the former on the ground that certain 
Continental countries either have not accepted the 
Convention, or are showing signs of going back upon It. 
This is a topsy-turvy argument. If other countries 
have been slow to ratify, or have been inclined to draw 
back, the fault lies largely with Great Britain. This 
country, after voting for the Convention and indeed 
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helping to promote it, refused ratification, and thus 
furnished every other country with an argument for 
inaction or evasion. Full ratification is necessary in 
order to set Great Britain right in the eyes of the world, 
and to show that we are in earnest in desiring to use the 
International Labour Office for the promotion of fair 
international standards of employment. And, as the 
Minister of Labour reminded Members on the Opposition 
benches, if anyone desires to go beyond the very 
moderate and incomplete provisions laid down at Wash- 
ington, he will find sturdy sympathisers on the Govern- 
ment side of the House. 
* * * 


Lord Ashfield made a most interesting speech at 
the annual meeting of the London Traffic Combine. 
Explaining why the number of buses on the streets 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds, and their 
average speed decreasing at least in mgm he 
drew the obvious moral that some controlling agency 
for London traffic must be established without delay, 
As long as the “‘ General ’’ buses had, in Central London, 
a monopoly, the Combine pursued the policy of limiting 
the number of buses on the streets, and aiming at a 
proportion between tube and omnibus traffic. As 
soon as the first “‘ pirate ’’ buses appeared, the Combine 
crowded on every bus it could bring into commission, 
and retained buses which it would otherwise have 
scrapped, in order to prevent the number of “ pirates ”’ 
from increasing. Lord Ashfield maintains that, if 
the Combine had not done this, the position would 
have been as bad as it is, through the growth of “ pirate” 
companies. But even so his argument practically 
comes to this—that the Combine is deliberately making 
the traffic position impossible in order to force a system 
of control which, it hopes, will confirm its monopoly. 
It is already a good deal quicker to walk than to go 
by bus on some routes—down New Oxford Street, 
for example ; at the present rate of decreasing velocity, 
it will soon be quicker to crawl. Control there must 
be; and the Government is now examining the Bill 
ene by its predecessors with a view to legislation. 

ut the control the public wants will not be of a kind 
that will deliver it into the hands of the Combine. 
It is not prepared to pay for an efficient system of 
control in excessive fares, either to the Combine or 


to anyone else. 
* ok 


_The President of the Board of Trade has exercised 
his administrative power to order a new Census of 
Production to be taken next year. The last Census, 
taken in 1907, has long been obsolete, and up-to-date 
information concerning the national production is 
badly needed. It is to be hoped that, on this occasion, 
It will be possible to make the Census even more 
complete, and more easily intelligible, than that of 
1907, and to collect some figures bearing on the 
national power to produce as well as on the actual 
production of the year. The Census of 1907, with 
the inevitable faults of a first attempt, has been a 
mine of information for practical economists, amply 
worth its cost and the labour bestowed upon it. A 
second Census would have been taken but for the war, 
and we believe much of the preparatory work for it 
was actually done. Since the war, the excuse has 

n made that we ought to wait for a ‘‘ normal year.” 

ut even politicians are now alive to the fact—business 
men have been so for some time—that the phrase 
normal year” is almost totally devoid of meaning, 
and that waiting for “ normalcy” means waiting for 
ever. The country is not going back to pre-war condi- 
tions, which is what people usually mean by “ normalcy,” 
if they mean anything at all. It has to make for itself 
& new place in the world, and it needs to know accu- 
rately its resources and equipment for the task. That 
is the main use of a Census of Production. We con- 


gratulate the President of the Board of Trade on 
this prompt application of the principles of “ measure- 
ment and publicity.” 

* * ak 


An Irish correspondent writes:—One may not 
always agree with the methods of the Free State 
Cabinet, but one must admire its courage. It is a 
kind of courage rare enough amongst politicians as 
a class, and exceptionally rare in Ireland, where our 
national weakness is to prophesy smooth things and 
use all our ingenuity in slurring over disagreeable 
consequences. Friends as well as foes took it for granted 
that this defect would be strongly marked in an Irish 
Government until hard experience taught it a better 
way. But Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues instead 
of seeking for cheap popularity by running away from 
unpleasant realities take a pride in rubbing them in. 
Thus by way of preliminary to a couple of by-elections 
in the Dublin area, the Minister of Finance announces 
that it will not be possible to balance the Budget this 
year, and that if it is to be balanced in future we must 
reconcile ourselves to still more drastic economies. 
Naturally the Republicans declare that this admission 
confirms all their charges against the Free State, and 
the cut in old age pensions has been seized upon by 
them as a first-rate election cry. No doubt they will 
gain votes by this means, but it is questionable if the 
turn-over will be large. Everyone who faces the facts 
is aware that only stern necessity would induce the 
Government to do so unpopular a thing as reduce old 
age pensions, and there is force in Mr. Cosgrave’s 
argument that he has cut off one shilling in order to 
be able to pay the other nine. We are paying a higher 
price for freedom than most of us imagined, yet the 
pessimists who contend that the country has made a 
bad bargain are a negligable minority. Confidence in 
the Free State is growing instead of diminishing, as 
is shown not only by the success of the National Loan, 
but by the fact that smaller men are putting every 
pound they can scrape together into the Government's 
Saving Certificates. 

* * x 


In the North Sir James Craig has been preparing 
for the resumption of the boundary discussions by 
preaching for the benefit of readers of the Spectator 
an old sermon on the familiar text: “* Ulster asks only 
to be left alone.” This is to assume that the leader 
of the majority in the Six Counties is entitled to speak 
for the minority which is, of course, the very question 
that the Downing Street Conference is being held to 
decide. Nobody disputes that it would be an excellent 
thing if the Northern and Southern Governments 
could function each in its proper — as Sir James 
Craig suggests, with good will on both sides. Unfor- 
tunately the friction which the Northern Premier 
deplores is due simply to the fact that in the Free 
State view the proper sphere of his Government has 
not been defined, and will not be until effect is given 
to the boundary clause of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 
To profess eagerness for peace while at the same time 
laying down conditions that must accentuate existing 
difficulties is neither good diplomacy nor even common 
sense. The sensational collapse of the Nixon inquiry 
makes nonsense of Sir James Craig's claim that 
minorities have nothing to fear in his area, Whether 
Mr. Nixon made the statements attributed to him is 
a minor issue. The real point is that the Northern 
Government by dissolving the inquiry confessed their 
impotence to deal with an alleged breach of discipline 
by one of their own police officers in face of the political 
pressure exercised by the rank and file of the Orange 
constabulary. If the Specials can dominate Sir James 
Craig and his Ministers when it seems good to them, 
one can measure the sort of treatment meted out to 
the Nationalist minority. 

B 
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THE LIBERAL GOVERNESS 


HE path of the new Government in the House 
of Commons is not strewr with roses. Three 
times within the course of a single week it 

has had to face, in debate, formal challenges to its 
credit and its authority. In two cases it was the 
Liberals who were the challengers; in the third it 
was the official Opposition supported by only a few 
Liberals. Why in the third case—that of Mr. Hender- 
son’s speeches about the Versailles Treaty—the Speaker 
consented to treat the question as a matter of urgent 
public importance and accepted the motion for the 
adjournment, we do not understand, but with that 
subject we deal more fully elsewhere. From the 
point of view of the prospects of the Government 
the other two debates, the one on the new cruisers 
and the other on Poplar, were of much greater import- 
ance. Both, on the face of them, were attempts on 
the part of the Liberals to embarrass the new Govern- 
ment, and if possible to drive a wedge between the 
“* moderate ’’ and the “‘ extreme ”’ wings of the Labour 
Party; and both failed. It is true that in the cruiser 
debate neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Lloyd George 
gave countenance by his presence to the tactics of 
the re-united Liberal party, but the Liberal Whips 
were there and voted against the Government. If it 
was not a strictly official attack it was something 
more than semi-official; and if the Conservatives 
had not come to the rescue of the Government a very 
grave situation would have been created. It has been 
stated that Mr. Pringle and Sir John Simon between 
them engineered the affair; the one, a gay, irrespon- 
sible—and infinitely valuable—Parliamentary buccan- 
eer, the other a learned and weighty lawyer, who, 
whatever his lecal knowledge may be, has never shown 
himself to possess an atom of political judgment or 
foresight. The combination is dangerous—to the 
Liberal Party. 

The Government, as it happens, has not suffered 
from these attacks. On the contrary, it has greatly 
enhanced its prestige both in the House of Commons 
and in the country. The Poplar debate was a revela- 
tion, an overwhelming moral victory for the Govern- 
ment. The Liberal Party went into the Government 
Lobby to avert a division on its own motion. It will 
therefore live to fight another day—which it probably 
would not have done if it had forced resignation and 
a dissolution on such an issue. The Minister of Health 
dominated the House, forcing congratulations from 
his opponents and making his predecessor in office 
look an incompetent and uncourageous blunderer— 
which is pretty near the truth. Neither he nor the 
Prime Minister yielded an inch. They stood to their 
guns and were saved from defeat by their critics ! 
The cruiser debate was even more farcical. Mr. 
Pringle had to admit that his attack was based upon a 
misunderstanding ; nevertheless, he pursued it up 
to the point of pressing a division, in which the Govern- 
ment gained an overwhelming victory. What is the 
point of such tactics ? 

From the point of view of the Labour Party there is 
obviously no reason why attacks of this kind should 
be regretted. On the contrary, they have given the 
Government the chance of finding its feet and 
exhibiling its real strength. But that, we fear, was 
hardly their object. The idea which seems still to 
be in the minds of many Liberals is that the Labour 
Government is a collection of more or less uneducated 





persons who must be taught to submit to the friendly 
tutelage of their superiors. That is an illusion which 
is not in any case likely to have a long life, but which 
ought certainly to be dissipated at the earliest possible 
moment. Taken individually or collectively, Mr, 
MacDonald’s Government is the ablest Government 
we have had for ten years—indeed, we might say for 
forty or fifty years, if we were to except the rather 
remarkable Government of 1908-1915—and it will 
have not the slightest difficulty in proving its ability, 
It will not easily be defeated on its merits on the floor 
of the House of Commons. It may tolerate Mr. 
Pringle as a mosquito, but not Sir John Simon as a 
governess. The Liberals can evict Mr. MacDonald 
from Downing Street any day they please, but if they 
do not wish to do that they had better abandon their 
“superior ’’ attitude. The tactics which they have 
pursued during the past week or two can lead only to 
humiliation and retreat—as on the Poplar debate— 
unless they are prepared to go to the country. They can- 
not have intended to make themselves appear factious and 
foolish, but that is all that, in fact, they have achieved. 

These debates have done much to clear up the 
situation. We all know, very much better than we 
knew even a fortnight ago, where we are. One illu- 
sion, however, of great importance, is still apparently 
cherished by certain influential members of the Liberal 
Party. They believe that they can drive a wedge 
between the Glasgow contingent and the rest of the 
Labour Party; and, what is more, they appear to 
believe that it is their duty to do so. It would be hard 
to conceive a more short-sighted calculation. Mr. 
Maxton (let us say) may not like Mr. MacDonald's mod- 
eration, but if anything can induce him to support Mr. 
MacDonald through thick and thin, it is the pin-pricks 
of Messrs. Simon and Pringle. That much was evident 
in the cruiser debate. No one but Mr. Pringle could 
have persuaded so many members of the I.L.P. to 
go into the lobby in support of the building of warships. 
The Liberals are consolidating the Labour Party just 
as Mr. Baldwin consolidated the Liberal Party. In 
both cases the result is very welcome, but not the 
intended result. In the politics of Great Britain, at 
any rate, common-sense prevails in the long run. 
The Communist-pacifists may not approve of the 
policy of a sensible Labour Government, but they will 
not jump out of the frying-pan into the fire, and throw 
out MacDonald and Wheatley and Snowden in favour 
of Pringle and Simon. The “‘ wedge” theory is non- 
sense. It is a piece of tactics which has obvious 
superficial attractions from the Liberal point of view, 
but it is equally obviously doomed to failure. Applied 
on the lines on which Mr. Pringle and his friends appear 
to be trying to apply it, it can only end in making the 
Labour phalanx more unbreakable than it already is. 
If the Liberals attack the Government on Issues on 
which they are not prepared to go to the country, 
they will inevitably suffer a succession of moral defeats 
like their defeat on the Poplar question. 

There is no reason why members of the Liberal and 
Labour Parties should not work side by side upon all 
the major issues that are likely to arise during the 
present Session. If they fail to do so it will almost 
certainly be the fault of the Liberals, and it will be 
the Liberals who will have to pay. If they show 
active sympathy with the aims and ideals of Labour, 
they may not only survive as a party, but may possibly 
be returned at the next election in increased numbers. 
If, on the other band, they adopt a policy of factious 
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criticism and opposition, then we believe they will 
rapidly lose ground in the country. The British 
electorate is not immoderate, but it has no use for 
half-and-half policies, and will not vote for mere 
“crabbers.” That is a very safe forecast. The 
verness, however superior and refined, has never 

na popular figure. Ifthe Liberal Party intends to 
ursue the tactics exemplified in the debates on 
Poplarism and on the cruisers, it will very soon cease 
to exist. That, of course, is what the Labour Party 
hopes for; and presently it may regard Mr. Pringle 
and Sir John Simon as the most valuable of its allies 
and assets. 


THE REVISION OF THE TREATY 


R. RONALD McNEILL’S manceuvre to embarrass 

M the Prime Minister and damage the electoral 
chances of the Home Secretary has got him 

little credit. He was very properly trounced for his 
attempt to make an international mountain out of the 
Burnley molehill. Mr. Henderson’s speech may not have 
been a model of judicious phrasing; but it is a gross 
exaggeration to pretend that it caused dismay and indig- 
nation on both sides of the Channel. It did not, after all, 
contain anything novel or startling. Most of the criticisms 
of the Treaty were the criticisms that have long been on 
all our lips, and they were printed in Labour Party 
publications years ago. They are, indeed, so much 
common form, that it evidently did not strike Mr. Hender- 
son that he ought not to give expression to them now that 
he is a member of the Cabinet. Nor is there anything 
in the Press reports of the speech that we have seen to 
suggest that the Home Secretary thought of committing 
the Government to a new and unauthorised policy, 
and we do not for an instant believe that any intelligent 
Frenchman read him so. He used language, in condemning 
both the territorial and the economic clauses, which might 
seem to imply a desire to tear up every page of the Treaty. 
But it only implies that on the assumption that Mr. Hender- 
son is a fool—which he is not. He obviously does not 
want to scrap the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which forms part of the Treaty. He obviously does not 
think a “ world conference,” if it could be got to review 
the whole position, would seek to meddle with Alsace- 
Lorraine, or break up Poland or even to restore all 
Germany’s African colonies. He is not the man to ask 
for a new European war. Nevertheless, it is fair to recall 
the vices of the Treaty as a whole and the unhappy results 
even of territorial arrangements that must be treated as 
a fait accompli. If the quarrels between Germany and 
France, and between France and ourselves, are to be 
composed, we shall have to remind ourselves constantly 
of both the psychological and the economic effects of the 
losses of vast territories on the German people. It is 
imperative to see the picture complete if we are to get the 
right atmosphere for a reasonable settlement. We know, 
and Mr. Henderson knows, that there is no chance now 
of going back to Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, of throwing 
“M. Clemenceau’s Carthaginian Peace” into the waste- 
paper basket and starting with a clean slate. But we can 
—and we must—find a remedy for the work of the present 
discontents. That means a Reparations settlement of 
the kind that Mr. MacDonald is now cautiously feeling 
for. And, if we can get that, it will be a revision of the 
Treaty. The Government, in short, is working for a 
drastic revision—or for nothing at all. The public and 
the House of Commons may as well face facts instead of 
taking fright at words. The French understand perfectly 
well what we are after, and they will not be taken in by 
our assuming a butter-won't-melt-in-our-mouth expression. 
' The first and most necessary revision of the Treaty con- 
sists in a change of the spirit in which it is executed. Bad 
a8 the thing is in many of its details, it might still have 





been tolerable had the French adopted a different attitude. 
Its hard terms could have been—we will not say tempered 
with a little mercy—but enforced with common-sense. 
From the outset no thought was taken to conciliate the 
democrats in the new Germany. All Huns, red or white, 
were rascals, and all of them must be coerced into perform- 
ing the main function for which they existed—the exporting 
of colossal quantities of gold marks. When lighter forms 
of pressure failed, heavier were applied; the crowning 
folly of the Ruhr occupation was committed. That was 
not merely unmerciful, but was judged by the Germans, 
and by us, too. to be a positive injustice—an infraction 
of the Treaty of Versailles. It was linked in their minds 
with other injustices—the administration of the Saar Valley 
and the fomenting of Separatism in the Rhineland, for 
example—and the hatred and suspicion it bred were 
enhanced by such exposures of French policy as appeared 
in the famous Dariac Report. And the net result of it all 
has not been to increase the flow of reparation payments, 
but merely to depress the poor and exalt the rich indus- 
trials, to dishearten the pacifists and stimulate the militarists, 
and to consolidate the sentiments of hopelessness, ob- 
stinacy and révanche throughout the German Reich. 

We do not recite these familiar facts, we need hardly 
say, for the vain pleasure of girding at the blunders and 
crimes of the Quai d’Orsay, but in order to call attention 
in the strongest possible way to the need for a new spirit 
in France. There are signs of such a change, we are glad 
to note, already. M. Briand, for instance, in a speech 
last Sunday hinted at his desire for a more conciliatory 
attitude towards the Germans. “I am not among those,” 
he observed, “ who say that Germany must be treated 
roughly. There is good and bad in her. The mass of her 
workpeople would like to emancipate themselves, and 
they must be helped, on condition that their country ceases 
to be a rapacious people, preying upon others and opposed 
to all kinds of liberty.” That is not a statement, perhaps, 
which suggests very warm friendship. There is powder in 
the jam. But M. Poincaré and his friends have never offered 
any jam at all; their doses have always been unadulterated 
powder. And the jam, we insist, is important. There is 
no reason why the French or ourselves or anyone else 
should be sentimental about Germany. Let us put it, 
if you will, on the simplest grounds of popular and national 
psychology, and remember the practical value of decency 
and friendliness in the relations between States. Friendli- 
ness is not a symptom of weakness; it is not incompatible 
with firmness where firmness is necessary—as, for example, 
in insisting that Germany should play fair in disarming 
or taxing herself. There is solid ground for hope, as every- 
one knows, in the leftward movement in France. The 
barrenness of the Ruhr “ victory,” the fall of the franc, 
the domestic discontent and the vigorous propaganda of 
the Bloc des Gauches have made ‘the redoubtable M. 
Poincaré a shadow of his former self. He has talked 
cheerfully about finding a basis for accommodation in the 
coming reports of the Experts’ Committees; his political 
eye, it is rumoured, has even been looking round for “a 
better ‘ole” than the Bloc National. Whether he will 
discover any “ better ‘ole,’ or whether the occupants of 
it will want him there, we do not know. But that we need 
not discuss; our concern is with the overthrow of the 
Bloc National a month or two hence, the defeat of Poin- 
caréism as we have known it, and the emergence of a new 
policy. That new policy will, of course, be an admission 
that France has miscalculated the financial power of 
Germany, and that there can be no solution of the Repara- 
tion problem without a revision of the bill of damages. 
But we trust that there will be more in it than that. The 
chances of a good settlement will be enormously increased 
if, as we have.said, the French will revise not merely their 
bill, but their whole attitude to Germany. French states- 
men have never tired of reminding us that they owe it 
to the French people to get all they can in reparations. 
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Let us remind them that they also owe it to the world to 
get a real peace in Europe. 

There is, however, still another revision which we think 
is desirable. That is a revision of the French attitude 
towards their Allies, or, to put it more correctly, towards 
themselves. The French politicians and public have 
refused to be financially honest with themselves. It is 
a curious fact that, while they have exercised the sternest 
realism—or what they have thought to be realism—in 
dealing with Germany, they have always looked at France, 
and expected others to look at her, through a fog of senti- 
ment. France suffered horribly in the war, we agree. 
But France was not alone in that, and we cannot make 
comparisons of our relative sacrifices. What of the period 
since the war, however? Have the French sacrifices, 
measured in money, been so severe from 1918 to the present 
moment ? Two answers are offered by those who will 
not face the truth. One consists in the preposterous asser- 
tion that France is the most heavily taxed country in 
Europe. It is very difficult, we know, to make absolutely 
satisfactory comparisons of the taxation in different 
countries at the present time. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave figures the other day which show such a 
gap between the amount paid in taxes in Great Britain 
and in France that there can be no doubt of the absurdity 
of the assertion we have referred to. The amount of 
taxation per head, in sterling at par, is £15 18s. in this 
country and £6 18s. 2d. in France. (The actual figure for 
France is given as 522.7 francs and the rate of exchange 
for converting it into sterling is taken as 75.68). Make 
all allowances for the greater wealth of Englishmen and 
also for the addition of 20 per cent. on Frenchmen which 
M. Poincaré has just carried through the Chamber, and 
you will still leave us with a far heavier burden. But 
the common answer is to avoid the question altogether and 
to appeal to sentiment. Why should the French pay ? 
it is said. The Germans ought to find the money. No 
doubt; but if the Germans do not? Then the French 
as good as tell us that we should. They abuse us as Shy- 
locks if we dare to mention their debt of several hundred 
millions to us,on which they have paid not a sou of interest, 
whilst we are obliged to pay large sums to America. And 
some of them are not ashamed to carry their abuse back 
for five years. M. Klotz, the Finance Minister under M. 
Clemenceau, has just written a book attacking the policy 
of the British Treasury after the Armistice. Mr. Keynes 
replied to him in an article in the Times last Wednesday, 
in which he gives us a very interesting piece of unpublished 
history. M. Klotz’s little plan, it appears, was that there 
should be continuing inter-Ally “ financial co-operation ” 
(this was his regular phrase for borrowing money) which 
would enable him to go on pegging the French exchange. 
In plain words, “the British taxpayer was to be more 
or less permanently ‘responsible for maintaining the franc 
at par.” M. Klotz’s state of mind, as exhibited in his 
own account, remarks Mr. Keynes, “is enough to show 
the difficulties of the British Treasury at that time.” It 
also, we would add, throws a good deal of light on the 
attitude of French Governments since that time. The 
British people do not appreciate this attitude. They 
consider it is high time France squared up in a business- 
like way to her financial situation, and they will expect 
the French debt to her Allies to be brought honestly into 
the Reparations settlement. 

Supposing, then, that we get the change we are waiting for 
in France at the coming elections, Mr. MacDonald should 
be able to enter on his negotiations with a good chance of 
success. The reports of the Experts may be helpful, 
though there is some doubt whether when they appear, 
in a week or two’s time, they will come up to the hopes 
that have been built on them. But if they do not, there 
is no reason why the British Government should abate 
its efforts for a real revision of the Treaty. Some pre- 
liminary difficulties have already been cleared up, and there 





is something nearer agreement on the machinery for 
carrying out a settlement than has ever existed before. 
The stabilisation of the mark and the balancing of the 
German budget will have to be effected under the supervision 
of the League of Nations, and a moratorium and an inter- 
national loan will be necessary. The question of securities 
for such a loan may present difficulties, but they should 
not be insuperable. It may be that the hypothecating 
of the German railways is not so good a proposition as it 
seems; but the earmarking of revenues from certain taxes 
such as those on alcohol and tobacco should go far to 
satisfy the creditors of Germany. These are details, 
however ; the larger thing that lies behind is the acceptance 
of new principles by the French. Without that the settle- 
ment we are looking for will be a castle in the air, and the 
Treaty will revise itself in less agreeable ways. 


** DECASUALISATION ” 


Y far the most important clause of the settlement 
B which has brought the dock strike to an end 
is that which definitely pledges the port employers 
to adopt a scheme of maintenance. For, if the dock workers 
are to receive, in some form, a regular weekly wage, it 
is clear that the system of casual employment cannot 
continue. The employers will not go on paying regular 
wages to the men at the docks, even if the men and the 
State make some contribution towards the cost, without 
taking good care to get their money’s worth in actual 
work done. Hitherto, in the majority of cases, they have 
had no incentive to abolish casual labour, because it has 
seemed both less troublesome and cheaper to the individual 
employer to draw as he has required on an abundant reserve 
of labour than to employ a smaller number of men with 
greater regularity. There have been nearly always more 
than enough men at call; and the employer has been able 
to shift to their shoulders the burden of maintaining them- 
selves when no work has been available. Consequently, 
even if the rate of wages has been nominally high, the 
dockers, or most of them, have lived under conditions of 
chronic poverty and distress. 

Any scheme of maintenance, or guaranteed wages, to 
which the employer has to make a substantial contribution, 
will necessarily alter his attitude. It will then be directly 
to his interest to get the work of the ports done with as 
few men as possible, whereas in the past he has encouraged, 
and sought to profit by, the scrambling for work of a largely 
redundant force of casuals. Maintenance definitely in- 
volves decasualisation, and is probably the only effective 
means of bringing casual labour to an end. 

It is a melancholy thought for the reformer who to-day 
discusses the problem of casual labour that he has largely 
to repeat the proposals which were made, not only by 
Sir William Beveridge and the Minority of the Poor Law 
Commission in the early years of the present century, 
but more than thirty years ago by the late Charles Booth, 
in his survey of Life and Labour in London. For a genera- 
tion at least the world has been quite conscious of the 
evils of casual labour, and aware that it could be dealt 
with only by substituting an organised system of regular 
employment. At the docks especially there has — 
inquiry after inquiry, and every investigator has —_ 
approximately the same conclusions. But virtually nothing 
has been done ; for the extension of permanent employment 
under the Port of London Authority has only made the 
scramble for the remaining casual work more intense, and 
half-hearted schemes of decasualisation in other ports 
have mostly broken down for lack of _incentive to the 
employers to give their full co-operation. The — 
of Employment Exchanges has, indeed, done somet - 
to increase the mobility of labour, and make it easier for 
the unspecialised worker to shift from job to job. But 
the Exchanges have by no means realised all that was 
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from them ; and not even their most fervent admirer 
would maintain that they have even made a beginning of 
solving the casual labour problem. 
Casual labour has continued, and will continue, until the 
ised workers are in a position to make good a claim 
to guaranteed wages. As soon as they do that, the casual 
labour problem will be speedily solved, not only at the 
docks, but in every industry in which it assumes a serious 
form. And the importance of the recent docks dispute 
is that in it the men have successfully asserted, in principle 
at least, the claim to a guaranteed wage, and have thus 
supplied the economic incentive hitherto lacking for the 
abolition of casual labour. There is, we are well aware, 
a difference between the concession of a principle and its 
actual application in a concrete scheme. But we think the 
Government means to see that the pledge given by the 
employers last week is carried into effect—unlike the similar 
pledge given in 1920, which was broken as soon as the 
economic conditions became adverse to the men. There 
is to be now a Joint Committee of employers and workers, 
under a chairman appointed by the Minister of Labour, 
with instructions to draft a definite scheme, and we assume 
that this scheme will be drafted and will be made legally 


_ binding in every port throughout the country. At long 


last, dock labour will cease to be casual labour, and every 
registered docker will get a standard weekly wage. 

At present, only the dockers have established this 
daim, and it is only for the dockers that a scheme of 
decasualisation is to be prepared. But, while casual 
labour is worst of all at the docks, it is by no means only 
the waterside workers who are the victims of casual employ- 
ment. The navvies, and other sections of the building 
and constructional industries, also suffer from it, and many 
other trades have their fringe of casual labour which has 
morally as good a claim to guaranteed payment. If main- 
tenance is conceded to the dockers, it cannot be long 
refused to other considerable groups which can put forward 
a similar claim. This makes it all the more important 
to think out for the ports a sensible and easily workable 
plan, which can then be applied, with the necessary changes, 
to other occupations. The builders too are claiming a 
guaranteed wage, and are likely to get it as one of the terms 
of the new housing scheme. Let us get these early plans 
of decasualisation right, and, having tackled the most 
difficult cases, the rest will present no serious problems. 

Fifteen years ago Sir William Beveridge, in his book on 
Unemployment, wrote these words: ‘“ When it is asked 
what is to be done for the casual class, the answer must be 
that the only thing to be done either for or with the casual 
class is to abolish it, and that the only way of abolishing 
itis to abolish the demand which it serves.” This is abso 
lutely sound. As long as there are employers making a 
demand for casual labour, there will be a supply of casual 
labour, not only adequate but redundant at all times save 
those of abnormal boom. Not even the strongest Trade 
Unions or the most perfect machinery can abolish casual 
labour, as long as employers areallowed to engage it and to 
maintain, to the detriment of the national production and of 
the men concerned, their own little pools of reserve labour, 
employed one day, out of work the next. Maintenance, 
we have seen, will alter the employer’s attitude by making 
him, instead of the workers, bear the greater part of the 
cost of this reserve. But maintenance will not solve 
the problem ; it only supplies the necessary incentive to a 
solution, 

The solution itself lies in scientific organisation of the 
work of the ports, or of the other industries in which 
casual labour is now largely employed. The Scientific 

ent Committee of the * Builders’ Parliament,"’ which 

‘eported on the question some years ago, fully recognised 
and coupled with its scheme of guaranteed wages a 
for the reorganisation of building work designed, by 
ucing idle time to the minimum, to keep down the cost 
maintenance, The same thing will have to be planned 


in the case of the docks, unless the public, through higher 
prices, is to be saddled with an unnecessary burden. 
Decasualisation implies co-ordinated organisation of each 
ort as a single employing unit, under a single administra- 
tion with power to direct the supply of labour freely from 
point to point as it is required. It implies, we think, a 
unified Port Authority, on which, of course, the workers as 
well as the employers should have adequate representation, 
and the public interest should also be represented. Main- 
tenance will inevitably break down, unless it is accompanied 
by scientific reorganisation of the present system of port 
control and management. The individual port employer 
must give way to the unified Port Authority, with a mobile 
labour force readily available throughout the port. 

Of course, even the most scientific reorganisation cannot 
altogether eliminate day to day fluctuations, or seasonal 
fluctuations, in the demand for labour. Whatever we 
do, more ships will arrive at one time than at another, 
and there will be busy periods and slack periods. The 
cost of maintenance will not fall to zero, even if the ports 
are reorganised with the most perfect efficiency. But, 
when full allowance has been made for necessary fluctuation, 
the work of the ports can clearly be done with far fewer 
workers than are at present in the habit of seeking waterside 
employment. And there can be no abolition of casual 
labour unless the supply of workers is brought down to the 
number really needed. 

Herein lies the most formidable difficulty in the way of 
the whole scheme of decasualisation. The principal 
reason for the long acquiescence of the docker in the con- 
tinuance of casual labour has been the fear of each man 
that, if decasualisation is effected, he will be squeezed out 
and left to starve. In the past, this fear has been both 
reasonable and natural, since the obligation of society to 
maintain its unemployed has hardly been recognised at 
all until the last few years, and is still very imperfectly 
recognised. It is not practicable even now to say to any 
man who has been in the habit of working at the docks 
that he shall work there no longer, at least unless we can 
offer him regular employment elsewhere. But it is practic- 
able to stop absolutely the coming of fresh labour to the 
docks, until the supply is brought down to equivalence 
to a regularised demand. If this were done, and every 
opportunity used of persuading men to transfer to other 
available employment, the redundant supply of labour 
could even be worked off. The cost of maintenance would 
be high during the period of transition, and the State would 
have to help in bearing it; but, if proper measures were 
taken, the period of transition would be short, and the cost 
would rapidly fall. 

What ought to be clear to everyone is that casual labour 
must not be allowed to continue. Not merely the little 
troubles in Poplar, but also a vast mass of misery and crime 
are direct results of the system which allows and encourages 

men to scramble year in and year out for casual employment, 
and to spend the rest of their time hanging about idly, 
looking for work, with the maximum of temptation to spend 
their scanty earnings in the public-house. The life of the 
docker, unless he is one of the fortunate small minority 
of men, is a degrading life, a direct cause of endless suffering 
to his wife and children, an utter negation of any decent 
principle of human living. We have known that for a 
generation at least; but we have done nothing about it, 
because we would neither prevent the employer from taking 
on labour at haphazard by providing a scientific organisation 
at the ports, nor compel him to pay for the maintenance of 
the reserve of labour which he claimed as necessary for the 
purposes of trade. The dockers have secured a recog- 
nition of the principle that the employer must pay; it is 
for the public, as well as for those directly concerned, to 
see that maintenance is accompanied by a scientific system 
of decasualisation. And, the principle once conceded, 
neither maintenance nor decasualisation can be long confined 
to the dockers alone. There are others whose case is 
scarcely better. 
c 
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FASCISM AND THE COMING 
ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


FLorencE, February 20th. 


r er strange admiration which so many English 
papers and English people show for Fascism can 
only be explained by a want of knowledge. Fascism 

is taken as a synonym of nationalism and patriotism. 
But, as for nationalism, there is an older party of that 
name, which, though having as its motto a greater Italy, 
and though representing the small imperialistic and mili- 
taristic current and the idea of State authority versus the 
individual rights of the citizens, has never tried to overstep 
the law, proceeding always by constitutional methods; 
only after the advent of Fascism has it fused itself with 
the new party. And as for patriotism, it is not too much 
to say that the great majority of Italian patriots look with 
great suspicion at the new state of things, and are extremely 
anxious as to what it may bring about, for no good patriot 
and law-abiding citizen can look with approval at illegality 
and dictatorship The red and the black shirts are at the 
antitheses—the one came to free, the other to bind. 

The salient feature of Fascism is illegality. An incident 
has just taken place at the station of Florence which, 
though almost too common to excite remark here, I 
will cite as anexample. The Corriere della Sera, the gravest 
and most widely circulated newspaper in Italy, published 
at Milan, was waited for at the station by some thirty 
Fascisti, all armed. As the bundles of newspapers were 
unloaded, at 2 o’clock in the early afternoon, the Fascisti 
seized upon them, carried them out, and on the piazza before 
the station made a bonfire of them, under the eyes of a 
gaping crowd that knew better than to interfere, since the 
Fascisti shoot at sight. The police made a feint of protest- 
ing, but knew that to arrive late would please the Govern- 
ment, and in any case the arrests they might make would 
not be maintained. That the police should stand aside 
for such reasons when the law is violated is enough to 
characterise and condemn any government. 

Another recent incident is that of Cesare Sobrero, corre- 
spondent of the Stampa and Giorno di Napoli, two well- 
known daily papers, which, like the Corriere della Sera, 
indulged in some criticism, cautious perforce, of the party 
in power. Sobrero was called to the police-station and 
admonished to be careful, for his remarks had not pleased 
the Prime Minister! The truth is the one thing one cannot 
now say or print in Italy. 

Many other so-called episodes occur all over the country, 
which indeed are not episodes but a method. At Genoa 
an ex-deputy is hindered from speaking in a private house 
among friends—Fascisti irrupt. At Bari two members of 
Parliament belonging to that province are banished. 
In the neighbourhood of Rome the Popolari Party (in 
opposition) is prevented from preparing for the elections. 
The Fascio of Friuli decrees that the opposition shall 
present no candidate for the administrative elections. 
These infringements of the most elementary rights of citi- 
zenship might be multiplied without end. 

It was during the short period of aberration that succeeded 
the War, with its strikes and red flags, already on the 
wane by September, 1920, when the occupation of the 
factories had proved to the workmen themselves that 
they could not get on alone, that the bourgeoisie decided 
to bind themselves together (Fascio = bundle, bound) 
to support the State in case of strikes, and combat the 
well-organised Socialists. So far, so good; when order, 
which was gradually returning, was established, the Fascio 
was to have unloosed itself, having merited well of a grateful 
nation. Everything was contributing to this end—time, 
which in itself calms and settles, the staid Catholic Popolari 
Party with its great influence among the peasantry, the 
tragic example of Russia, and last but not least, the obvious 
uselessness of strikes when too often abused as a weapon, 





——_ 


It was then that the ex-socialist Mussolini saw his oppor- 
tunity ; or rather the clique that financed him did, using 
him as a tool to combat Socialism and its anti-capitalistic 
principles. 

Mussolini had left his party at the beginning of the War, 
and, with money paid him by France (as he cheerfully 
admits) started the newspaper Popolo d'Italia, to make 
propaganda for Italy’s intervention in the War. The 
Socialists wept for their lost leader, whom they knew for 
a man, if not of an elevated type, at least of energy and 
organising talent, astute rather than intelligent, and they 
regretted him still more when they saw his success. He 
chanced, whether from luck or cunning, to base his influ- 
ence on the generation of boys who had grown up wild, 
nervous and idle, with their fathers in the trenches and 
their anxious mothers doing men’s work away from home, 
with the schools and workshops in disorder, and the ways 
of war their daily food—with D’Annunzio’s raid on Fiume 
as an object lesson in coups de main. These boys were 
in their teens when the Fasci began, and gave them an 
outlet for their restlessness. Mussolini pandered to their 
tastes, to the boyish love of make-up and adventure. 
He dressed them in sinister black shirts, with a white skull, 
or some other darkly romantic emblem, embroidered on 
the pockets ; he encouraged mysterious nocturnal “ puni- 
tive” excursions in auto-cars packed as full as they could 
hold of excited youth, well armed, to burn down Socialist 
mutual society clubs, and afterwards private houses, 
for “ reprisal” if anyone rebelled, shooting at sight, partly 
for fear and partly for bravado, all who resisted—learning 
the manners and bearing of stage villains ; he taught them 
to consider themselves above the law, and all their crimes 
glorious, for this, he said, was patriotism. A true cor- 
rupter of youth, our Mussolini! But his chief teaching 
was the contempt for law—the only obedience was to 
himself, and to the King in so far as he patronised him. 

On Mussolini’s accession to power after the mascherade 
of the March on Rome—permitted chiefly because it was 
not taken very seriously, and done to amuse the boys— 
it was hoped by many that the Fasci would be unbound, 
and that Mussolini would govern in the ordinary legal way, 
respecting the Italian Constitution. But, too vain and 
not great enough to do this, he preferred to keep his devoted 
satellites, who began to find it rather dull, with no more 
nocturnal excursions, no man hunts. Mussolini then 
invented another diversion; he changed his Black Shirts 
into a Militia, with Roman names (Consuls, Decurions, 
Centurions, and so forth), and the Roman salute of extended 
arm. Julius Cesar and his host! The Militia are 300,000, 
to be increased to 500,000, armed and more or less drilled, 
arealarmy. Yet they in no way depend on the army or the 
King, but on Mussolini himself. He may threaten civil 
war with them, and does threaten to have anybody shot 
who criticises this creature of his making, La Milizia 
per la Difesa Nazionale. But, as we have the army and 
navy for national defence, the very name is false. They 
are not a corps of volunteers to help the army in case of 
need, as foreigners probably think, but a means to terrorise 
internal opposition, and daily, systematically, they take 
the law into their own hands, and are never punished for 
crimes against life and property, although severely for 
disobedience to their own rules. We can imagine how 
they will behave during the excitement of the coming 
general elections in April—elections which will be a sorry 
farce, and which ex-Minister Orlando, and other leaders of 
the Liberal Democratic Party declined to countenance, 
declaring their intention of withdrawing from public life. 

After the most definite assertions of complete indepen- 
dence and intransigence, expressing in most impolite 
and vulgar language the deep disgust all other parties 
caused him, Mussolini has sent messenger after messengeT 
to Orlando, begging, almost imploring him to join the list 
of government candidates, not as a representative of his 
party, but on his personal merits. After much demur 
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Orlando, and a few other notabilities of the same Democratic 
Party, have accepted, making it a condition that the 
Constitution and Parliament shall be respected, and hoping 
doubtless in this way to curb the dangerous career of the 
resent Government. 

That it is dangerous there is no doubt. Strangers who 
come abroad see that the country seems quiet, but order 
imposed outside the law cannot be durable. When the 
image of order, with feet of clay, falls suddenly, as fall it 
must, those countries who have not taken the trouble to 
look below the surface will have done Italy an ill service 
in encouraging the kind of infatuation for Mussolini which 
has come over many people, even among the Italians ; and 
chief of these countries is England, whose Press and whose 
subjects abroad hail Mussolini as the Saviour of his country ! 

GUGLIELMO SALVADORI. 


LAZINESS 


N the minds of most of us laziness is associated with 
| warmth—with summer and islands in the South 
Seas. No doubt, it is pleasanter to be lazy in summer 
than in winter—on a South Sea island than at the North 
Pole—but, from my own experience, I should say that the 
antipathy to work becomes greater as the climate gets 
worse. In theory we ought to work harder in cold climates 
and in cold seasons, because there is so little temptation 
to do anything else. Our one object is to seek refuge from 
Nature, and to distract our thoughts from the bleak and 
songless world outside. You might think that in such 
circumstances we would resign ourselves to toil till the 
sun returned, but in plain fact we do not. There is some- 
thing of the hibernating animal in each of us, and our 
energies fall asleep with the first east wind of November. 
There are false dawns of revival during a spell of hoar frost, 
which stimulates us like a sparkling wine so that we imagine 
that we have not only recovered our full energies, but 
added to them. But in a day or two the thaw comes, 
and our imagined energy melts like a snow man, and we 
sink into a grey and woolly nothingness again and are 
happy only because we remember that it was once summer, 
and know that every day that passes is taking us twenty- 
four hours nearer spring. But, after all, the whole course 
of human history ought to have taught us that laziness is 
born not of the heat but of the cold. The first races that 
were energetic enough to civilise themselves lived in the 
south, and even to-day, with all our hot-water bottles and 
other aids to make-believe warmth, we of the north cannot 
equal the achievements of a little sunny town in Greece that 
made itself master of the Agean more than two thousand 
years ago. We attribute the greatness of Athens and of 
Rome to the supreme genius of their people, but the 
better part of the genius of the Greeks and the Romans 
was merely the absence of our northern sluggishness. They 
lived under a sky under which it was possible even to work 
with their brains—the most difficult of all forms of work, 
and that which most distinguishes us from the beasts— 
and, as a result, they gave the world philosophies and poems 
which the average northerner is far too lazy to read. The 
Treason why English men and women prefer If Winter Comes 
to Plato is that they live in too cold a climate to be able 
to work hard enough with their brains to follow Plato. 
It is a significant fact that Scotsmen, who are the most 
natively intellectual of the northern races, always fly 
south when possible on reaching the age of maturity. They 
do so, not (as has been vulgarly suggested) from greed, but 
Mm search of a climate congenial to their brains. The cold 
north, indeed, in comparison with the warm south, is idle, 
n and incompetent. It has produced no Bible, no 


liad, no Parthenon, no Michel Angelo. Every period 
in which its genius has flowered has been a period 
in which it drew its inspiration from the south. Take 

from the map, and you will lose Chaucer and 


Shakespeare as well as Dante. Take Judea from the map, 
and we should still all be pagans mouthing through a saga. 
Until a handful of Italian soldiers come to England, the 
Britons apparently were too lazy even to dress themselves, 
and I sometimes wonder whether the story that they 
painted themselves with woad may not have arisen from 
the fact that the poor creatures were merely blue with their 
native cold. 
These things did I ponder as I lay in my bed on a cold 
February morning and found myself unable even to make 
the necessary effort to get up. The air outside the window 
was a grey and repulsive ocean. Little waves of it broke 
on my pillow and trickled down my back. I shuddered 
and drew the bed-clothes closer about me, and thought 
desperately of the work that I had to do. The telephone 
bell rang—the telephone is in my bedroom, but not within 
reach of my bed—and I turned my head round and looked 
at the receiver hostilely. ‘It may be a wrong call,” I said 
to myself, and watched its expressionless mouth, hoping 
that the bell would stop ringing before I had to get up and 
answer it. There is no use in getting angry with a tele- 
phone. Had I been a savage, I might have picked up 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson from the table beside the bed and 
flung it at it. But I have always pursued a policy of 
patience towards inanimate objects, and I laid back my 
head on the pillow resignedly, hoping that someone else 
in the house would hear the telephone and hurry in to attend 
to it. As no one came, and as my patience ultimately 
became exhausted, I threw back the blankets, sprang out on 
to the floor, and crossed the room. The receiver felt 
like a block of Polar ice as I took it up into my hand. 
I longed to be able to say “Halloa!” in a fierce voice, but 
either I am too civilised or I was too much shaken with the 
cold, and I spoke in weak, piping accents that can 
have conveyed nothing of my resentment at being disturbed 
in this inhuman fashion. It turned out to be a call of 
not the slightest importance—a message that could quite 
easily have been put on a postcard and delivered through 
the letter-box at a hour when the house had become 
reasonably warm. I preserved a feeble courtesy, however, 
a Bayard in pyjamas, and even expressed a hope that the 
nephew’s measles were better. But, when I put back the 
receiver, I was feeling so chilled to the marrow that 
there was nothing for it but to creep back into bed again, 
and try to get warm enough to be able to begin work. There 
was some very urgent and important work waiting for me. 
The previous night I had left word that I was to 
be called an hour earlier than usual in order to do it. I 
had been called, as the soldiers say, according to plan, 
but it is a remarkable fact that a knock on the door at an 
early hour on a cold morning, instead of waking one, has 
the exactly opposite effect of making one feel profoundly 
sleepy. Even those who suffer from insomnia, I am told, 
fall into a delightful doze as soon as the morning tap 
comes on the door. 1 know one lady who has the theory 
that the only way to make sure of a good night’s sleep 
would be to arrange to be called every hour of the night 
from one o’clock onwards in order to get that blessed feeling 
of repose that follows when one has called out: “ Thank 
you, I’m getting up at once,” and has closed one’s eyes 
with a sigh of contentment at so sublime a_ purpose. 
People say that you sleep all the sounder if hot water has 
been left outside the door or if there is a pot of tea to be 
allowed to grow cold on a tray at the bedside. Men there 
are, I know, who are incapable of this subtlety of behaviour 
and who respond to a morning knock like a slave to a 
master’s whip. They have turned themselves into machines 
as regular as their clocks, and lead the lives of well-conducted 
Robots rather than of sensitive human beings. It is, 
perhaps, necessary that a certain proportion of the human 
race should live after this mechanical fashion, but I wonder 
whether these people who get up so regularly and so early 
in the morning ever ask themselves whether they do not 
put into the effort of getting up a great deal of energy that 
c2 
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might well be reserved for more important tasks. Some 
men are so busy being punctual that they have no time to 
do what you and I would call work. The idlest men I 
have ever known were men who rose early in the morning 
and went about for the rest of the day assiduously doing 
nothing. The man who is addicted to early rising is more 
likely to fuss than to work, and his day is for the most 
part a little drama of pretended activities. Let it not 
be thought that I wish to disparage the virtue of the man 
who leaves his bed betimes, not as a matter of habit, 
but in obedience to a lofty moral purpose. No one admires 
more than I do the matutinal enthusiasm of those gallant 
bathers who plunge into the Serpentine even though the 
snow is falling. There is something noble in self-conquest 
when it is carried to such a pitch as this. You may look 
on it as a form of self-torture comparable to the hair shirt 
of the monk. But I have the greatest respect for the 
monk in his hair shirt and, though I do not envy him his 
hair shirt, I envy him the self-control that enables him to 
go on wearing it when he might be clothed like one of the 
statues outside Horne Brothers’ shop at the corner of 
New Oxford Street. I think, indeed, we should all admire 
the early riser if we were sure that he rose from virtue and 
not from habit. I myself have aspired after the virtue 
ever since my schooldays. How often, at night, have I 
taken up an alarum-clock to the bedroom and diligently 
set it to go off at seven—nay, at six—and seen myself in 
my mind’s eye, a pale Faustus, turning over the pages of 
the classics with frozen fingers before the sun was up! 
Of all the moral luxuries known to man, there is none to 
surpass that which can be got from winding an alarum- 
clock and setting it for an hour when not even a house- 
maid or a milkman will be stirring. Alarum-clocks, how- 
ever, delightful though they are as moral emblems, have 
one fault: they go off. There is nothing more disturbing 
than the damnable iteration of that tinny bell breaking 
the silence of a cold and dismal winter’s morning. There 
was no mechanical means of stopping the clock in our 
house, and again and again I have had to get out of bed and 
insert a cake of soap between the clapper and the metal in 
order to be able to finish my night’s sleep. It is surely 
a proof of the persistency of idealism in the human breast 
that, even after this had happened a score of times, I 
still continued to wind the alarum every night, hesitating 
only as to whether I should set it for six or for seven, and 
usually ending with a compromise at the intervenient half- 
hour. How happy one feels when one has at last decided 
when to be wakened ! With how good a conscience one goes 
to sleep! I am positive that when one lies sleeping, 
after such an experience of spiritual self-conquest, one 
must look as calm and as innocent as a child in an 
angel-guarded bed. 

Even to-day, though I have long since given up alarum- 
clocks as an aid to virtue, I find myself at least once a 
week leaving word that I should like to be called at some 
heroically early hour the next morning. I do not, it is 
true, get up in the morning when I am called, but I like to 
stake out these anticipatory claims to the higher life, and, 
though it irritates the servants, I cannot help feeling that 
it does me good and keeps the lamp of the ideal burning 
with however tiny a flame. Sometimes I tell myself that 
it is mere weakness of will to resolve upon a thing at 
night and not to perform it in the morning. But, to be 
quite honest, the world in which one goes to bed is not the 
same world as the world into which one wakes up. At 
midnight, or at one, or at two, one is warm and energetic. 
At seven in the morning one has only to open an eye 
in order to shudder. It is not oneself but the climate that 


has changed. At midnight one is as comfortable as if 
one were in Italy. By the morning the North Pole has 
invaded the room, and one has become torpid or, as we 
foolishly call it, lazy. To rise in such circumstances would 
be an outrage on nature, like a bee flying round the garden 
on Christmas Day. That at least, I tell myself, is the 


reason why I do not get up when I am called in winter. 
There is probably an equally sound reason why I do not 
get up when I am called in summer. I may be able to 
think of it if summer comes. Y. ¥. 


A LONDON DIARY 


LL’S well that ends well, and as everybody—the 
A Government, the Liberal Party, and the happy 
people of Poplar—is to go on much as usual, the 
Liberal intervention in these affairs may be judged to have 
done no harm in particular. But I should still suggest a 
word of caution. The Liberal Party in Parliament is 
obviously in some danger of being carried away with the 
impetuous rush of Pringleism. Mr. Pringle himself is a 
Pringleist of undoubted parts, but Pringleism, albeit a 
vigorous remedy, is not a thing to be indiscriminately applied 
to every kind of political constitution. Mr. Pringle’s 
method is, indeed, simple enough. Nature has given him 
an almost supernatural joy in battle, and the House of 
Commons is an ideal ground for satisfying it. It is his 
element. Give him a tangle of rules, and something or 
somebody to fight about their interpretation, and he is as 
happy as the Parliamentary day is long. Yesterday the 
‘“* something ” was the Coalition Ministry, and the “ some- 
body ” was Mr. Lloyd George. To-day they are the Labour 
Government and Mr. MacDonald. The sport he provides 
is excellent, and Mr. Pringle’s enjoyment so obvious that it 
seems hard-hearted to interfere with it. Nevertheless, 
the world is not made for these terrific hedonists, and so, I 
suggest, the state of our affairs puts some restriction on Mr. 
Pringle’s pleasures, and on the ability of the Liberal Party to 
profit by them. Therefore it is pertinent to ask who is 
going to lead this Party, and in what direction. In Poplar 
(and other subjects) it seems to be headed strongly towards 
one course, and then to make of its own motion a tack to 
another. And this instability, as the division Lobbies 
show. does not tend to unity, or to the re-establishment of 
Liberalism as a political proposition. 
= * * 


But indeed it is clear that there is all the difference 
in the world between one kind of Opposition and another, 
let us say, between the constructive and the destructive 
kind. It is the former type of criticism of which the 
Government, and indeed the country, stands in need. 
There is really no point in concentrating on details such 
as the replacement of five small cruisers, when the House 
will have an opportunity of debating the entire defence 
policy of the Government as the Estimates are presented 
to it. If Lord Beatty makes a fuss about such trifles, 
the incident can pass until some large and general view 
of the problem of armaments is opened up. The Govern- 
ment, as far as I understand its position, aims at a general 
plan of pacification, and on its success or failure the 
strength of the armed forces depends. It is on the master 
questions such as Singapore and Mesopotamia that the 
vital decisions have to be taken, and there the Liberals 
can be of great assistance. Singapore is an obsolete but 
still an expensive folly ; Mesopotamia a source of positive 
danger, which the rather menacing attitude of the Turks 
may at any moment convert into a crisis of magnitude. 
If there were weakness there, many friends of the Govern- 
ment would begin to fear that the sons of Zeruiah were 
going to be too strong for it. Here, then, the Parlia- 
mentary Liberals can be a real determining force, instead 
of a body of snipers, which, with all deference, Is the face 
that for the last three weeks they have presented to the 
public. 
* * . 

Europe to-day is again the sort of whispering gallery 
whose echoes distracted the first six feverish months of 
1919. Each reporter from Paris, Berlin, Prague, Rome, 
has a different tale to tell, and yet, with some contrasts 
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in colouring, the accounts present the same general design. 
I choose some converging points of view. ua : 

(1) There is a change in French opinion, which is said 
to extend even to Poincaré, but more conspicuously affects 
opinion in the Left, and in the circles of the “ experts.” 
So far as the Ruhr is concerned, the view that it must 
be abandoned as a gage productif not only gains ground, 
but is accepted as almost axiomatic. Briand, Painlevé, 
Herriot, Loucheur, even the elusive and enigmatic Barthou, 
all hold it. But the courage to speak their thought is 
absent, and so Poincaré may come back to power (with 
a much reduced majority) because the Left began their 
campaign of enlightenment too late. 

(2) Nevertheless, men of experience are beginning to 
search for a way out. This process is largely directed 
to ideas of “ neutralising ” the occupied territories (possibly 
under the League of Nations) and of changing the intensive 
military control of the Ruhr into such measures as the 
politico-commercial control of the German railways, on an 
international basis. But all ideas of a corresponding 
neutralisation of a single square mile of French territory 
are indignantly scouted. 

(8) The report of the Expert Committees is eagerly 
awaited. Embittered and disillusioned experts predict 
that the French will succeed in loading them up with 
futile and unworkable proposals, and that their work will 
be killed by French strategy, like that of all their pre- 
decessors. But there is a counter-opinion that the Com- 
mittees will make a wide breach in the policy of dismem- 
bering Germany. For example, they will press for the 
return of the German administration as indispensable 
to a resumption of reparation payments. They will also 
propose a moratorium of two or three years, and will then 
advise that no total sum shall be fixed, but that each 
instalment shall depend on whether the Budget balances 
or no, or the trade returns are favourable, and shall be 
in the nature of a percentage of the commercial revenues. 
And to this idea of conditional payments France is not 
entirely unfavourable. 

* * * 


What seems certain is that if these thoughts and schemes 
of betterment are to prevail, some of the actual instru- 
ments of French policy, like General de Metz, will have to 
go, bag and baggage. This gentleman, and there are 
many like him, wants no settlement with the Germany 
that exists. He wants a different Germany altogether, 
a Germany, in fact, which is no Germany at all. His 
intrigues, which are endless, are of the familiar Machia- 
vellian type. To the Bavarians General de Metz professes 
a“ purely Catholic policy”; he is all for religion, remarks 
pointedly on his regular attendance at Mass, and asks 
what can a religious country have to do with “ atheistic ” 
Prussia? He is equally open to stirring up “ atheistic ” 
Communists, and also Separatists, whose creed, whatever it 
may be, hardly extends to the Ten Commandments. As 
for his method of government, it is to proclaim that 
Bavaria and the Palatinate must regard themselves as 
Separated, with a hint that in some “ grand futur” 
Bavaria may find herself on excellent terms with a French 
suzerain. For the moment Separatism is abandoned, but 
the German courts are forbidden to deal with Separatist 
criminals, and the native officials, though some of them 
remain, are not allowed to function. Instead come 
delicate hints and approaches of a scheme of federalism for 
the Rhine, or of a chain of autonomous States, of which 
the Palatinate would be one. Meantime, an intermediate 
link with the French administration is sought by magni- 
fying the Kreistag, which is a mere county council, with 
no executive powers, and every effort is made to avoid 
& revival of the German constitutional system. Le 
séparatisme est mort: Vive le fédéralisme! is the motto. 

a * * 
There is clearly a good deal of Italian pressure on the 





Government to make Italy a present of Jubaland straight 
away, without any reference to the connection, established 
long before the MacDonald Ministry came into office 


between this question and that of the Dodecanese. That 
is very well, and there is, of course, every disposition to be 
friendly with Italy. But what kind of a proposition is it 
that these islands are to be detached from the Motherland, 
and their people handed over, like so much cattle, to Italy? 
It is not disputed that the population are Greek by origin, 
language, and culture, and that they passionately desire 
union with Greece. Roughly speaking, they contain about 
100,000 Greeks. The Turkish element counts for about 
4,000, and there may be 4,000 Italians and other nationals. 
Could there be a more overwhelming claim? And would 
it not be particularly odious for a democratic British Govern- 
ment to flout the wishes of these people for no other reason 
than that Signor Mussolini wants to make compulsory 
Italians of them? Is not this to repeat, on a small scale, 
the grand error of the Versailles Treaty ? 
* * * 

Sir Henry Lucy, who has just died, was the inventor 
and patentee of a new form of journalism. Knowing 
little about politics and a good deal about politicians, 
and having by long practice acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the forms, conventions and prejudices of Parliament, 
he set his lively pen to work to produce an innumerable 
series of miniature portraits of this institution and of the 
people who haunted it. These vignettes were essentially 
comic, and “* Punch’’ was the place for them. Lucy kept his 
personal knowledge of these people refreshed, by being 
on good and easy terms with them, by never saying any- 
thing cruel about them (with the exception of the Irish), 
and by his amusing lunches in Ashley Gardens. His 
sharp, bright little face and figure and manner of speech, 
and his inquisitive air, gave point to his description of 
himself as “‘ Toby, M.P. ” (the resemblance was heightened 
by his habit of stationing himself by the door which 
opened from the Lobby to the Chamber), and he culti- 
vated his staccato manner of writing so well that at its 
best it was really a form of literature. His jests were 
only to be appreciated at their full value by those who 
knew both the victims and their Parliamentary habits. 
For example, he once described the late Lord Ashbourne 
(who was blessed with a loud, untunable voice), in the 
days when he was merely Mr. Gibson, with the phrase, 
““Went into the House of Lords to hear Gibson.” When 
elaborated these jokes did not always come off (though 
his “ Observer” articles were usually excellent), for they 
lacked depth and seriousness, and were, in fact, the 
impromptus of a lightning artist, not the reflections of a 


satirist. 
7 a = 


Mr. Blunden’s appointment as Professor of English 
Literature at Tokio University is a pleasant example of how 
good the tastes of the Japanese in poetry and letters can be. 
Mr. Blunden is in the true line ofthe English poets ; indeed, 
I know of no figure among our younger writers deriving so 
evidently from the soil from which our great ones have 
sprung. Who so well combines refinement of thought 
with beauty of line, breadth and harmony of treatment 
with richness of detail, and who brings an ampler store of 
love and knowledge to the portrayal of the life and soul 
of the English countryside ? I know of none. 

WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE SHAKESPEARE CANON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I am sorry to gather from the review of my book in 
your issue of the 23rd inst. that the sympathetic reviewer 
regards me as extremely contemptuous of reviewers who “ will 
not immediately subscribe’ to my conclusions. Nothing is 
further from my thoughts, or, I should think, from my words. 
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But over words there are always difficulties, and hence this 
letter. 

Your sympathetic reviewer puts in quotation marks, as 
mine, the propositions that in Richard II. “* the leading themes 
in Gaunt’s speech . . . all are intensified by Peele,” and that 
the reiterations are in his manner. I wrote “itemized”; but 
the misprint is not the whole of the trouble. Your reviewer 
triumphantly points to the cited iterations of Peele as obviously 
inferior to those of the Gaunt speech ; and appears to suppose 
that he is confuting me. But that was one of the points of 
my exposition. On the previous page I had written that “ we 
must consider warily whether the revising or transmuting hand 
of Shakespeare has worked strongly on original matter by Peele 
or on something by Marlowe which Peele has elsewhere been 
echoing.”” The implication is that the strength of the speech 
has been given either by Marlowe or by Shakespeare. The 
confutation is naught. 

If only sympathetic critics will not “‘ queer the pitch ”’ by thus 
misstating the issue I shall feel an absolutely undiluted gratitude 
for even the smallest measure of assent from them. As to the 
lines in the Two Gentlemen about “* th’ enamell’d stones,” and 
** the wide ocean,”’ again the proposition is not that Shakespeare 
did not touch those lines, but that it cannot have been he who 
introduced the general tag twice in the Gentlemen as well as in 
the Venus, and in Titus. The lines about the course of the 
stream are an expansion of the tag ; and are not by any theory 
denied to be possibly of Shakespeare’s introduction, though I 
should hardly say they were beyond the compass of Greene, who 
really wrote some very pretty verses.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

24 Pembroke Gardens, W. 8. J. M. RoBERTSON. 

February 24th. 


CAPITALIST AUTOCRACY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Every sensible anti-Socialist will endorse your state- 
ment about the danger of Lord Devonport to any kind of social 
harmony; but modern democracy produces many autocrats 
of his type, as, for instance, Lord Ashfield, who in a recent 
discourse condemned the preference shown by the Londoner for 
omnibuses instead of Tubes and proposed the drastic reduction 
of omnibuses. But why should not the Londoner enjoy fresh 
air if he wants it and escape from the vituperation of the Tube 
conductor ? No newspaper supports him except the Sunday 
Times. 

Take the railways. Yesterday I was sitting in a South- 
Eastern railway train which took more than 2} hours to cover 
55 miles! At Tonbridge I was summarily ordered to leave my 
compartment while it was shifted into a siding, and to spend 
twenty minutes in a biting wind. Travelling alone a fortnight 
before, my wife had been ordered out of the train and had 
contracted a severe chill while trying to find space in an over- 
crowded waiting-room. Having a bad cold I said that I should 
prefer to remain in my compartment while in limbo, and in 
the end I did so, for when a sufficiently large collection of porters 
had been summoned to expel me by force I was invisible, having 
already found sanctuary under lock and key in an adjacent 
compartment. 

Such are the vagaries of our new peerage and railway “ aris- 
tocracy.” If the present Government could inaugurate an 
orderly discipline of society with a reasonable regard for indi- 
vidual liberty, and could emancipate us from the tyranny of the 
plutocratic cad, it would have on that particular plank no more 
zealous supporter than—Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

The Athenzeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 


POTATOES AND POPULATION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Harold Cox tells us that he is aware of the neo- 
Malthusian omission which I named, but abundantly justifies 
my thesis by quoting his rhetorical question in New York. 
“Is it worth while for human beings to be brought into the 
world merely to plant potatoes, to eat potatoes and to die ?” 
Does he imply—fcr I presume that this ridiculous question 
means something to him—that it is worth while for fifteen human 
beings per hundred acres to be brought into the world, as he 
would say, ‘‘ merely to grow beef, to eat beef and die,’ but not 
for 420 persons to do likewise with potatoes? I said nothing 
about lovely meadows and playing fields ; the reference to them 
is not honest controversy. I discussed the relative life-main- 


taining powers of certain foods, grown upon equal areas of soil, 


and I rightly denied that this issue had been met. If twenty- 
eight times as many persons can be supported, and with more 
health, therefore more happiness, by growing potatoes than by 
growing beef on any given area now growing the latter, the fact 
should be met by neo-Malthusians with something better than 
a silly question appealing to dietetic ignorance and prejudice.— 
I am, Sir, yours etc., 
Royal Institution. 
February 28rd, 1924. 


LENs. 


THE PHCONIX 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The thanks of the Phoenix—not only of the committee 
and of the actors taking part in The Country Wife, but of the 
whole body of members—are due to your dramatic critic for 
the helpful praise he gives our recent revival. Indeed, the 
Pheenix owes much to THE NEw STaTEsMAN and to others 
of its contemporaries for the discriminating encouragement 
given to the work it has done. Our critics have not hesitated 
occasionally to advise us of our mistakes, but such advice has 
been usually of that valuable kind which enables us to aim 
at continual improvement. The note of unqualified abuse is 
now rarely heard ; we are content to think that our good faith 
has been recognised ; and for that revolution in taste of which 
your critic writes, it is not too much to say that he and others 
who have given us friendly encouragement are largely 
responsible. 

One thought, however, was constantly present in my mind 
during the two performances of The Country Wife—that when 
the curtain fell on Monday’s matinée, the company would 
separate and the play be seen no more. We are able to find 
enthusiasts who will rehearse hard and cheerfully for several 
weeks to present these plays in a manner worthy of their merit ; 
we are able to find an enthusiastic body of subscribers for 
whom it is a pleasure to work, and critics who bring a fine 
appreciation to bear upon the performances; but we cannot 
find a theatre and the necessary financial backing that would 
enable us to achieve permanence and so consolidate the high 
standard of acting which, I believe, the Phoenix performances 
have demonstrated is a possibility. 

Think what it would mean if there were a theatre at which 
one could count on seeing either occasionally, or regularly, such 
artists as Baliol Holloway, Ion Swinley, Stanley Lathbury, 
Athene Seyler, Edith Evans, Margaret Yarde and Isabel Jeans 
—to name only a few of those who have repeatedly given us 
of their best in Phoenix performances—in a succession of the 
plays already produced and others which still await revival. 
Plans for such a theatre were discussed more than three years 
ago; a number of artists expressed their willingness to co- 
operate on very reasonable terms ; but it was not found possible 
to secure the money—then estimated at £10,000—which would 
guarantee the theatre’s first six months of existence and so 
give it an opportunity to establish itself with the general public. 
It is possible that the time was not then ripe, and personally 
I felt that a further period of experiment would not be amiss. 
But now that the Pheenix itself seems well founded in the 
esteem of its members and of the critical Press I am moved 
to ask if one or more public-spirited benefactors will avt come 
forward to establish a permanent theatre, under Phoenix 
direction, on a secure foundation. I suggest that the theatre 
itself, not necessarily in the West End, should be fairly large, 
with a good proportion of cheap seats, for experience has 
shown that there are large numbers of students and others 
of limited means who are only too anxious to avail themselves 
of opportunities to see the English classics revived in a worthy 
manner; that there should be a permanent stock company 
of some dozen or so players, supplemented by occasional special 
engagements; and that the plays should be revived for short 
runs ranging from a fortnight to six weeks, until the company 
has a sufficient repertoire to allow of a more frequent change 
of bill. It is, I think, essential to avoid overworking the 
company. But given a company formed among those who 
have already some experience of the method in which these 
plays should be handled I do not hesitate to affirm that a far 
higher general level of performance could be secured than 
the present difficult conditions of production which the Phoenix 
necessarily has to encounter make possible. Nor do I doubt 
that we should in time bring into existence a theatre and a 
repertoire of which the English nation as a whole might well 
be proud.—Yours, etc., ALLAN WADE. 

86 Southampton Street, 

Strand, W.C. 2. 
February 27th. 
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MR. MORTIMER AND THE SAVAGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sim,—I am sorry Mr. H. J. Massingham despises me, but I 
am not going to admit that the eighteenth century conception 
of the Noble and Happy Savage has any foundation in fact, 
even to win from him a better opinion. He has probably been 
reading in Mr. Perry’s fascinating but highly speculative book 
about “ the Food-Gatherers,” who, if not bothered by taboos, 
are apparently in other ways very badly off. Perhaps their 
life is not complicated ; but whether it strikes one as unpleasant 
must remain a matter of taste, and if Mr. Massingham considers 
it agreeable to live in constant danger of starvation, and with 
no control whatsoever over his environment, I have no wish 
to convert him to a less romantic opinion. In any case all 
aborigines except these rare and mysterious Food-Gatherers 
do lead lives more complicated than those of the Courtiers of 
Spain.— Yours, etc., RAYMOND MORTIMER. 

P.S.—Mr. Massingham’s view that Voltaire idealised the 
savage seems to me an extreme deduction from his famous 
letter to Rousseau, describing how he was practising with 
Mme. Denis walking on all fours. After all, he was only thanking 
Rousseau for his book. 


Miscellany 


THE YOUNG METHUSELAH 


T SOTATATATO will be a French dependency, rather 
like Cuba. It will be cut off entirely from the 
mother country. France, as far as that goes, 

will be a desert ; the last remnants of the French race having 

retired into their African empire. The intervening country 
as far north as the Dnieper, where the German outposts lie, 
has become a playground for war, now recognised openly 
as a game. Armed caravans cross this desert at regular 
intervals, oases established at suitable spots. Heavy clouds 
of poison gas roll up and down the landscape. These few 
details fix the date for us, not so very far ahead. 
Totatatato has followed other lines of development, 
arriving quickly at a complete understanding of itself. 
One of the earliest emigrants having been very much 
frightened by a play called Methuselah, precipitated a state 
of mind among his fellow citizens, who might not otherwise 
have found themselves so soon. A French precision soon 
set everything to rights. The sexes by mutual consent, 
ceased to meet until life was over. This occurred roughly 
at the twenty-fourth year. They then met under circum- 
stances of the utmost horror. For the law demanded that 
then they should conform to Nature’s original requirements. 

Terrible scenes were enacted sometimes at the marriages. 

At marriage work is also started in earnest. Children were 

at once removed from the contamination of the parents. 
The president, annually chosen for his beauty, must be a 

thirteen-year-old, blond, and not weighing more than five 
stone. He weighed-in at the ceremony of inauguration. 

During the term of his office he was accorded divine honours. 

At the presidential bath every morning (when by law he 

was compelled to bathe in public in a large amphitheatre) 

the people prostrated themselves when he appeared. A 

presidential year was, however, wearing. It was found 

invariably that the president’s beauty became impaired. 

At the end of the year a ceremony took place reminiscent 

of the fate of the priest of Nemi. The new president came 

into the bath, and went through the form of drowning his 
predecessor, who was carried unceremoniously away by 
footmen, and flung into a horse trough, spat at and mildly 
beaten by the populace. After that he took his place as an 
ordinary citizen, and next year spat at the outgoing 
president. 
The early apologists of this system argue that, although 
there were disadvantages in substituting age for class or 

Wwealth—in making all social position dependent on age— 

that, nevertheless, it was nearer to Nature, that it gave 





everyone a chance orturn, and it also provided opportunities 
for redress when power had been misused. For the 
“‘ bagnes ” where the married workers lived were dark with 
feuds brought over from the other world of gilded dronehood. 

Once upon a time, in the capital of this State, a clerk in 
the Ministry of Agriculture became a very great scandal. 
He had eternal youth, it appeared. After a year or so of 
suspense the minister was informed that a case of eternal 
youth was threatened in one of his departments. The 
authorities, however, showed themselves supine in the 
presence of this trick of Nature. Years went on; but the 
scandal grew. Arouet Utchat, the clerk in question, was a 
modest young fellow, his socks and boots had always been 
of a sober colour and pattern, he had never spoken in the 
Senate to which he had belonged. 

So nine years passed. Arouet was one morning visited 
at his private house by a middle-aged official. This man 
had the mask of a particularly embittered and depraved old 
woman. He minced into the room, fixing his eyes with an 
exultant rancour on the blooming cheeks and innocent eyes 
of Arouet. Then, lisping and looking away from him, he 
said: “I need hardly tell you my business, Mr. Utchat. 
I have come to inquire into the reasons of the—er—state in 
which I find you.” 

Arouet was depressed and could give him no information ; 
he only assured him that it was involuntary, and added 
feebly that he had once read that a man was as old as his 
arteries ; perhaps that might have something to do with it. 
Was he sure it wasn’t the arteries ? 

No, the official replied, with an indignant malice, he didn’t 
think that it was the arteries !|—What could it be then ? 
The official retired with many a nasty look at poor Arouet. 

At last the Senate moved, a Committee was appointed, 
and it asked him for a written explanation. He replied in 
the following terms : 


Under correction, dear commissars (which was the usual cere- 
monial! form of address), I recognise that I have made myself answer- 
able to the laws and forms of this State by the apparent presumption 
of my biological nonconformity. I do not aim, I protest, however, 
at anything more than to be a quite ordinary young individual. 
As to the Messianic accusation, it is (under correction) ridiculous. 
I have always been quite ordinary. It is you (under correction) 
who are in some things mad. I am the plaything (le jouet) of 
nature. I am just an ordinary young man. It is as natural for 
me to be young as it is for me to be ordinary. Je n'y peux rien! 
I am totally guiltless of any desire to go outside my class. I 
associate at the office with no one but the most decrepit people. 
It would indeed be fairer to accuse me of Methuselahism—that 
wicked doctrine of the tiers état, slaves and last senile dregs of 
humanity—than of an intention to strangle the babies in their 
cradles. 

I have never been a snob—although you say that the condition 
in which I find myself is the result of my tremendous snobbery. 
Under correction I should like to say that, as regards the much 
advertised condition of the upper classes, there has always appeared 
to me to be little in it. They are not any wiser,1] have found, than 
the lower classes. Although experience makes a foo! of any man 
they say, I have known a great many foolish children. Our 
blessed president (grey hairs fly his brows !) is, although I say it 
under correction, a particularly stupid lad. No amount of ex- 
perience, I think, could make him any stupider. I have been 
to hear the clown, Narcisse, at the Myrtle Palace. But his jokes 
were all old, though his years can be counted on your fingers. 
Although a sycophantish old man struck me for not laughing, it 
was not affectation. I found him very dull. Again, I have never 
enjoyed those exercises accompanied with pipes and squeaks of 
ravishment—those flour-covered air-balls, jingling hoops, diabolos 
or shuttle-cocks—which are the privileged distractions of the 
upper class. I have often thought that snobbery played a great 
part in those monotonous displays of juvenility. I have always 
felt, from my earliest childhood, that though experience might 
make me a fool, I should rather like to be a fool. But from the 
start also I have always forgotten what happened yesterday. 
Even now I had some difficulty in remembering the heads of 
your requisitory. Under these circumstances my childish state 
should be regarded as an accident of Nature and not in the light 
of some unavowed and perilous design. 


On the receipt of this document, Arouet was immediately 


clapped into prison, pending his trial for lése majesté. 


The president, meeting his council on the following after- 


noon, heavily perfumed, with blackened eyelashes winking 
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on his rosy cheeks, rouged mouth pouting, took his place 
on the large chair, upholstered in peach-coloured silk, 
provided for his station. This discontented-looking Antin- 
ous of thirteen glanced angrily round the rustling assembly, 
and then lisped, fingering a gilt-edged memorandum, with 
baroque cupids figured in the upper corners: “ Young 
gentlemen! We have to deal with this beastly old man. 
This scandal cannot be allowed to go on any longer. Let 
us dispatch it quickly and turn to tasks more congenial to 
our age!’”’ (Applause and a few hysterical giggles.) “‘ My 
predecessor shelved the problem, as being of too new an 
order, and not one that could be dealt with without effort. 
Also he characterised it as being of a rather disturbing nature. 
I agree with him!” (He frowned pompously around, and 
then his pouting lips clinging to them, sucked up through 
two fat straws a pink iced drink.) “I feel disturbed al- 
ready !” (A murmur of alarm and indignation.) “ Let us 
send for him at once, and interrogate him immediately.” 
(Cries of approval and indignant ferocity.) 

So it was done. Shortly Arouet Utchat was marched 
into the room. His mild and untroubled demeanour, even 
more than his blooming cheeks, made him conspicuous at 
once. The Christ-like calm of perfect health contrasted 
with the fretful and restless faces of the painted assembly, 
from which a convulsive twitter of fury rose on his appear- 
ance. 

“I understand, ignoble elder, that I am dull.” 

“You have spoken, most beautiful president.” 

““ What explanation | ave you of your unprecedented 
behaviour ? ” 

Arouet smiled blandly, and the president, glancing 
anxiously in his pocket mirror, signed for Arouet to be 
removed. This affair had already put a couple of weeks 
on to his age. But an agitation arose throughout the island 
to have a public investigation, and the rumour that some- 
thing supernatural was perhaps in progress stirred everybody 
very much. Doctors collected in Arouet’s cell and many 
experiments were initiated. At last the most celebrated 
doctor delivered himself of the theory that Arouet was a 
NEW SPECIES. The minds of the totatatatoists had been 
obsessed so long in this way, that nature had acted with a 
Mendelian suddenness. The “eternal youth” had been 
produced. 

A great crowd collected and demanded Arouet’s release. 
They even‘ually broke into the jail. At once they began 
paying him divine honours. The president was compelled 
to resign and Arouet installed in the president’s office with 
great pomp. The people now asked him to choose a wife. 
Although sharing the totatatatoist prejudices about contact 
with the opposite sex (associating it with the darkest period 
of a man’s life), he was so grateful for the turn events had 
taken that he expressed himself ready for anything. He 
chose a wife, or rather the physicians did so for him. Ina 
very short time the island became stocked with immortals. 
Nature, however, is believed to be preparing for a new 
intervention, for the happy islanders are losing interest in 

things inevitably, and a new species may be, as the text-books 
say, “ confidently ” expected. 
WynpuaM Lewis. 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


N the diary of Giacomo, the Notary of Naples, among 
records of battles and bread-riots, swarms of locusts 
and births of eight-legged cats, occurs this entry 

in_crabbed old Italian: 

On Sunday, November 17th, 1510, it was common talk through- 
out the city of Naples that the illustrious Signora Joanna of Aragon, 
daughter of the late illustrious don Enrico of Aragon, and sister 
of the most reverend Monsignor the Cardinal of Aragon, having 
given out that she wished to go on a pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
Loretto, had gone thither with a great train, and had thence de- 
parted with Antonio de Bologna, son of Messer Antonino de Bologna 
and had gone with the aforesaid, saying he was her husband, to 
Ragusa, leaving one male child of ten years, who was Duke of 
Amalfi. 


Giacomo says no more: next year his record suddenly 
ends. But there is a strange thrill in coming on this dry 
contemporary confirmation of Webster’s wild romance. 
It is, indeed, a riddle that the true story of the Duchess 
has been so neglected (apart from a few misstatements 
of Dr. Greg’s) by English scholarship with its mania for 
sources, when the facts have long been accessible, with a 
little trouble, to anyone who could read Italian. When 
editors had repeated that the tale came from Bandello, 
because Bandello wrote fiction, they assumed he could 
never have written fact. 

The Duchess and her two brothers were the offspring 
of a bastard of Ferdinand I. of Naples. She was born a 
little before or after the death of her father, from eating 
poisonous fungi, in 1478; and as a girl of twelve or so 
was married to Alfonso Piccolomini, heir to the first Duke 
of Amalfi. In 1498, the year of the burning of Savonarola, 
her husband died of gout; a few months later she bore 
a son, Alfonso II., in whose name she ruled her duchy 
well and wisely through the troubled years of the French 
and Spanish invasions. But she was young; and she 
remained unmarried, whether for her little son’s sake or 
because it suited her brother’s ends to keep her so. At 
this point, about 1505, Antonio Bologna crossed her path. 
Antonio was an accomplished figure of a not undistinguished 
family, who had been major-domo to the last King of 
Naples and had followed him faithfully into his French 
exile. So far we are on sure ground; for the details of 
the story we have now to fall back on Bandello’s contem- 
porary novella, confirmed as it is by other pieces of con- 
temporary evidence, by two above all—the notice of 
Giacomo in 1516 already quoted, and a curt entry in the 
registry of deaths at Milan: 

Thursday, October 6th, 1513. Antonio de Bologna of Naples, 

aged 30 (this must be a wrong guess), of wounds. 

The rest is in Bandello, whose story, both on internal and 
external evidence (which I hope some day to discuss else- 
where), bears every mark of truth. The Duchess, for fear 
of the Cardinal of Aragon and Don Carlo, her brothers, 
married Antonio secretly ; and for years all was hidden, 
even the birth of a child. But the birth of a second child 
caused whispers which reached the brothers’ ears; the 
anger of a Renaissance Italian was patient; they set 
spies to find the husband. To lull suspicion Antonio with- 
drew to Ancona; but the Duchess, now expecting a third 
child, could not bear her lonely palace; on pretext of 
pilgrimage to Loretto she rejoined Antonio in Ancona, 
and there acknowledged him before her dismayed house- 
hold. The rest of the tale is the anger of Aragon. By 
his influence the Cardinal had the lovers expelled succes- 
sively from Ancona (1511) and Siena (1512). Turning 
for a last refuge to Venice, they were overtaken by armed 
men in the territory of Forli; the Duchess, pleading that 
her brothers would not harm her alone, begged Antonio 
to flee. With his eldest boy he reached Milan; the 
Duchess, her waiting-woman who had been the witness of 
their marriage, and her two children, were carried off and 
never seen again. For over a year Antonio lingered on, 
the unhappy protégé of Bandello’s patrons, the nobility 
of Milan, ignorant of his wife’s fate, deluded with false 
hopes by her murderers. On October 6th, 1513, Scipione 
Attellano and a certain “ Delio” passed him on his way 
to Mass at San Francisco, with dismay written on his face. 
A moment after they heard an uproar: he had been way- 
laid and put to the sword by a Captain Daniele da Bozolo. 
The assassins escaped unhindered. The interest grows 
when one finds that “‘ Delio,” little as Webster can have 
guessed it, is almost certainly Bandello’s thin disguise 
for himself. 

The tragedy was nothing strange for Renaissance Italy 
and its ideas of “honour.” Readers of J. A. Symonds 
will remember how when Lelio Massimo, of one of the 
proudest Roman houses, dared marry & cast-off mistress 
of Mare Antonio Colonna, five of his six sons entered her 
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room the morning after the wedding and shot her dead. 
It mattered little that the father of the Duchess and her 
prothers had been a bastard and son of a bastard. 

Bandello’s novella was expanded in French by Belle- 
forest, who is one of those authors one has an intense desire 
to kick. Not only do his interminable speeches and 
soliloquies almost succeed in making even this tragic 
story dull, but he pads out his folly still further with 
sermons in which he storms at the Duchess as another 
Messalina, Semiramis, nay, Pasiphaé for her shameless 
wantonness in actually wanting to marry a man she was 
in love with. Belleforest, sermons and all, was translated 
by William Painter during a varied career which ranged 
from the Headmastership of Sevenoaks to most successful 
peculations as Clerk of the Ordnance. So the tale reached 
Webster, and in his hands became that tragedy which is 
commonly (and I think wrongly) esteemed as greater even 
than the White Devil, and which is being acted next week 
by the Marlowe Society at Cambridge. 

Webster has been attacked by Kingsley in 1859 for being 
coarse; by Sir William Watson in 1893 for “ ethical 
infertility ’—that is, for not providing that moral uplift 
Sir William liked to take home with him from a matinée; 
and by Mr. William Archer every few years for being a 
bad playwright. In 1893, in 1919, in 1920, in 1923 Mr. 
Archer has said it; the nineteen thirties, forties and fifties 
will doubtless hear him say it again. Mr. Archer does not 
want poetry in plays, he wants probability. He feels one 
pea of improbability through ten mattresses ; he examines 
a plot like a counsel for the prosecution. This is hardly the 
way to appreciate Elizabethans who cared for poetry and 
not logic, for dramatic situations, not for perfect plots. 
The chronology of Othello is impossible; the whole basis 
of King Lear is an absurdity ; why should Hamlet ponder 
about the bourne whence no traveller returns when a 
perfectly good ghost had just come back to tell him all 
about it? Does it matter? But one cannot argue. If 
intelligent people for a century now have been fascinated 
by Webster’s plays, it is fatuous to deny that Webster’s 
plays have fascination. It is like the adder in the adage 
who once tried conclusions with a file. 

But in what exactly does the fascination of Webster 
consist? What could make the Cambridge production 
of the White Devil in 1920 seem still, to at least two who 
saw it then without any preconceptions, the most staggering 
performance they had ever known? Partly, no doubt, 
Webster’s sheer dramatic skill, his sense for situations 
like Vittoria’s wooing or that transcendent trial scene, or 
Brachiano’s death—the awful “ Vittoria! Vittoria!” 
which an ironic fate wrings from that strong spirit in its 
utter overthrow; partly the psychological intensity of 
the heroine and Flamineo; but above all, perhaps, the 
intensity of atmosphere, the darkness that can be felt, 
the passionate personality of Webster’s fierce despair, 
transfused through all the characters to whom he gives 
4 brief breath of agonising life. For here is incarnate the 
soul of an age, of the ageing Renaissance, that re-birth 
sinking deathward in its turn, while about its pillow gibber 
the grotesqueness, the charnel-laughter of the Middle 
Ages it had overthrown. In Burton, in Donne, in Webster, 
in Sir Thomas Browne, in Hamlet, appears this figure of 
the subtle humanity of the Renaissance gazing in fascina- 
tion on the skull of that more childish world which had 
jested and gone down to death before it. The Renaissance 
had triumphed so gloriously ; and yet it had failed. It had 
discovered a new world, a new universe, a new humanity 
of men who had no repressions, no cringings, no conformi- 
ties, who to their infinite glory or their infinite shame were 
at least and to the end themselves. “ Infinite,” “ infi- 
nitely”"—the words echo and echo through Webster's 
Scenes. And yet Death remained: richer and richer his 

est as men turned their courage to crime, their liberty 
to chaos. The Renaissance lost its joy; the Reformation 
fame, and the Catholic Reaction; and the great figures 






of the Renaissance were left staring into the devouring 
darkness of the grave. This is Webster’s world—proud 
individuality, but despair, and yet also the courage of 
despair. Strength of spirit and beauty of body—Vittoria 
and the Duchess; strength of spirit, a wit that stings, a 
wild poetry that broods on vanity—Bosola, Flamineo. 
There is darkness over all their earth; “ in a mist,” “ in a 
mist,” “a general mist of error,”’ the souls of his men and 
women pass bitterly, but unblenching, away. For Webster's 
basest die, sometimes angry, sometimes mocking, but 
undaunted always. Even Zanche the Moor cries: 
I am proud 
Death cannot alter my complexion, 
For I shall ne’er look pale. 
Even the wanton Julia ends worthily of her ancient name : 
*Tis weakness 

Too much to think what should have been done. I go 

I know not whither. 

And so with the Duchess, the daughter of so many 
Spanish kings, at that breathless moment when, in laughing 
converse with her lover, she looks round from her mirror 
to see in Love’s place, Death—the still, tall figure of Duke 
Ferdinand, dagger in hand: 

*Tis welcome. 
For know, whether I am doomed to live or die, 
I can do both like a prince. 
Courage such as this is its own consolation, so far as there 
is consolation at all. 

“Contempt of pain, that we may call our own”’—courage , 
and that creative imagination which can express the 
grimmest horror in an unearthly poetry or the dry crackle 
of a deadly wit: 

Thou art some great woman, sure, for riot begins to sit on thy 
forehead, clad in grey hairs, twenty years sooner than on a merry 
milkmaid’s. Thou sleepest worse than if a mouse should be forced 
to take up her lodging in a cat’s ear; a little infant, that breeds 
its teeth, should it lie with thee, should cry out, as if thou wert 
the more unquiet bedfellow. 

In Bosola, most of all the characters of the Duchess of 
Malfi, these contradictions of the later Renaissance find 
embodiment. Bosola, with his mixture of punctilio and 
unscrupulousness, poetry and baseness, philosophy and 
ferocity, is not to be dismissed as an impossible monster 
by anyone who knows history. Bosola would be honest, 
had he any firm faith that there were such a thing; he 
knows pity, but he is as helpless as Hamlet to act upon it. 
He is sceptical, yet furious with hypocrisy ; his shrewdness 
reveals only his own and the world’s degradation; too 
proud to flatter, he stoops to be a tool; he deserts the side 
of evil, when it is too late, only to earn the wages of death. 
He dies as he lived: 

In a mist. I know not how. 
Such a mistake as I have often seen 
In a play. 

The other great figure is the Duchess, above all in that 
supreme fourth Act, where she sits throned amid terrors 
with the grandeur of Durer’s “ Melencolia”’ herself. To 
some the dead hand and masque of madmen are mere morbid 
folly; just as that wonderful dirge is, to Mr. Archer’s mind, 
‘* as inappropriate as any aria of Donizetti.” But to others 
there is nothing truer to the essence of this tragedy, of all 
the tragedy of life, than this sight of a high spirit bayed 
about with the moppings and mowings of a demented 
world. The Duchess of Malfi is a worse-constructed play 
than the White Devil; it contains far less poetry; and it 
suffers dramatically from the passivity of the heroine 
and her lover. And if in spite of this it is the more popular 
play, that is partly, I suspect, on the absurd ground that 
the Duchess is a good woman and Vittoria Corombona is 
not; but it is partly also because men cannot forget the 
fourth Act with its mingling of terror and beauty into one 
great sublime and the pitiful splendour of its lonely figure— 

“Duchess of Malfi still.” 


F. L. Lucas. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ENTENARY books on Byron are beginning to roll 
( : in. Professor Grierson’s selection from Byron’s 
poetry (Chatto and Windus. The Florence Press. 
16s.) has been out some time. He has written an 
excellent preface to it: ‘ No critic will claim that Byron’s 
poetry lives because of its felicities and subtleties of diction 
and metre. It lives because of the breath of life and 
actuality which blows through it.” That is a true word. 
Though Centenary enthusiasm has withheld him from 
dwelling upon the negative side of that verdict, all his 
praise is just, except, I think, in the case of Cain. He over- 
rates Cain. In its day Cain was a notable gesture of 
defiance, but even Byron’s fist, shaken in the face of Javeh, 
no longer thrills with fearful joy bold spirits, nor can it 
perturb the pious; and we must marvel that those of his 
contemporaries who did not hold up their hands in horror 
should ever have supposed such a piece rivalled Milton in 
majesty. It is, however, in keeping with the excellent plan 
of this selection that we should be given Cain in full. 
Matthew Arnold’s selection was a selection of short extracts, 
and it therefore failed to bear out his very high estimate 
of the poetry. It did nothing to prevent the decline of 
Byron’s reputation. Although Matthew Arnold stated that 
Byron must not be judged by passages, what he gave us 
was, in fact, a collection of “‘ beauties.” Professor Grierson 
has chosen the better way. He has presented us with 
large blocks of Byron’s verse. We are given, for example, 
not chosen stanzas from Childe Harold and Don Juan, but 
the last two cantos of the former and three cantos of the 
latter, the whole of Beppo and the whole of The Vision of 
Judgment. Thus the reader is made aware of the sweep and 
impetus of Byron, and of that “fierce necessity to feel” 
which lifts his declamation into poetry and sheds a glory 
over the actuality of his descriptions. The book is an 
admirable introduction to Byron, and he who reads it is 
not likely to misesteem him again. 
- * * 


Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Byron: The Last Journey, 1823- 
1824 (Constable. 12s. 6d.) is a contribution to literature. 
It is the best and most entertaining piece of biographical 
narrative I have read since I read Lytton Strachey’s 
Eminent Victorians and his Queen Victoria. It is told 
with that delicious art which makes one rush through a 
book exclaiming to oneself: ‘“‘ What a fool I am to read 
so fast!” It is packed with delicate, vivid detail, and yet 
the outline and curve of the story are so clearly marked that 
it is easy to see everything in perspective. He deals with 
only the last two years of Byron’s life, and yet one acquires 
a complete impression of his character. Complete? 
Well, perhaps I ought to hedge a little—not quite complete. 
Mr. Nicolson has not assimilated thoroughly into his 
portrait those sudden storms of distressful tenderness which 
were as genuine in Byron as his tornadoes of rage and 
exasperated egotism. He has rich material to draw upon, 
and his quotations from contemporaries, Trelawney, Lady 
Blessington, Parry, Fletcher, Leigh Hunt, etc., are chosen 
and introduced with an exact sense of their values. It is 
a work of diligent common-sense, uncommon shrewdness 
and imaginative sympathy. 

* * * 

The book opens with the Blessingtons’ arrival at Genoa 
in April, 1823. This is a well-chosen opening. Byron is 
already drifting into his last exploit, and the contrast 
between Lady Blessington’s romantic expectations on her 
arrival and her actual impressions of Byron (so favourable 
and yet so different from what she anticipated) serve to 
remind the reader of the relation between Byron the man and 
that great lurid shadow which he threw upon the imagina- 
tions of his contemporaries. The events which follow 


$$ 


are the outcome of the struggle between him and his huge 
doppelganger. It was that monster, his own fame, rather 
than his enthusiasms, which drove him to his death. 

* * * 

In one passage, Mr. Nicolson reviews the whole of 
Byron’s career: “‘ It must be realised that the life of 
Byron is not, as has often been imagined, a series of wasted 
opportunities ; rather it is a catalogue of false positions, 
His brain was male, his character was feminine. He 
had genius, but it was misunderstood and misdirected 
(I demur to misdirected; it seems absurd to assert that 
of the writer of Don Juan—let us say “ partly mis- 
directed”); he had beauty, but it was branded by deform- 
ity; he had rank, but no position; fortune, but it came 
too late; fame, but it blazed for him too early. From 
his childhood the foreground of his life had been 
out of focus with the background ; throughout his career 
this error in focus marred the sincerity, the completeness, 
and even the meaning of the whole. He might, for 
he was sturdy enough, have fitted into the rough and 
tumble of the grammar school at Aberdeen. After all, 
he was but a scrubby, chubby little cripple, whose mother 
dragged her meagre possessions from lodging-house to 
lodging-house, on an income of some £160 a year. But 
behind it all there was that pernicious theory that he 
was different from his fellows ; that he was the descendant 
of Scottish kings; that he would one day (although at 
his birth there were six lives between himself and the 
title) become an English peer. The theory, rammed into 
him persistently, vitiated his attitude towards his early 
surroundings. The same false focus, though in an inverse 
sense, marred his career at Cambridge. By then he was 
the sixth Lord Byron and the owner of Newstead. All 
this, unfortunately, was very flamboyant; but in actual 
fact he was spending his holidays either with his solicitor 
in Chancery Lane or in constant altercation with an 
hysterical and, on occasions, drunken mother in the little 
Manor House at Southwell.” Then, after finding himself 
more disregarded than a nameless orphan in London, he 
** awoke to find himself famous.” That in this sudden fer- 
ment of unexpected adulation Byron should have been 
manceuvred into adopting the postures expected of him was 
perhaps inevitable. For how else could this shy young 
cripple of twenty-four, who knew so few people, who could not 
dance, who had such difficulty in concealing his Scotch 
accent, cope with the prominence which London had so 
miraculously and hysterically thrust upon him? He would 
lean against the door of the ballroom acutely aware that all 
those lovely eyes were turned in his direction. He was 
little more than an undergraduate, and yet they saw in 
him : 

The man of loneliness and mystery, 
Scarce seen to smile and seldom heard to laugh. 

He found himself also forced to sustain a reputation as 
a lover exceeding the promptings of his temperament. 
In his debauchery at Venice, in his experiment as 4 
leader of the Carbonari, in his pose as a martyr-outcast, 
in his “ garish réle of the giovane milord stravagante, 
Mr. Nicolson sees a series of attempts to achieve a unified 
conception of himself. “ By 1823 even these expedients 
had begun to pall; they convinced no one, least of all 
himself; they were degenerating into the ridiculous; 
the Pilgrim of Eternity was becoming merely comic. 
Greece was his last chance. He had always written like 
a man of action; he would show the world he was one. 
But in his heart he knew he was a dawdling. dilatory, 
irresolute, erratic, imaginative man, and no such thing. 
His concealed misgivings were only too well justified. 
Byron alive was helpless and almost useless to the cause, 
but—A miracle! by his death he won freedom for Greece 
as surely as though he had been a born leader of men. 
This is the story Mr. Nicolson tells vividly, pathetically, 
with an irony which seldom fails to be just, though it 1s 
occasionally a little over-flattering to steady, sensible 
ordinary people like “ the reader,” and with delightful, 
unflagging literary skill. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ANCIENT PERUVIAN ART - 


the Art of Old Peru. Under the Editorship of WALTER 
LeumaNnn, Ph.D., assisted by HErmnricn Doerine, Ph.D. 
Benn. £5 5s. : 

To those who only know Peruvian art as it is seen in the 

“ich Museum, and in such private collections as were drawn 
on for the Burlington Fine Arts Exhibition a year or two ago, 
this book will be a surprising revelation of what the Peruvian 
cultures at their best could produce. 

Its great advantage is the really splendid style of the hundred 
and thirty collotype plates, not to mention the twelve excellent 
colour plates of textiles. The authors have been able to draw 

the unpublished material of the Gaffron Collection at 
Schlachtensee, as well as the better known examples in the 
Museums for Vélkerkunde in Berlin and Munich, and the Linden 
Museum at Stuttgart. The result is a magnificent anthology 
of the art of Peru, which on this showing must take its rank as 
one of the great artistic centres of the world. There are a 
certain number of masterpieces in this selection which one may 
say that few peoples of antiquity have equalled, and hardly any 
surpassed 


As one turns over these plates and stops at almost every page 
to admire the profound understanding of nature, the perfect 
sense of plastic rhythm or the fine taste of one after another of 
these masterpieces, one is seized with a longing to know more 
of their origins, of the sequences of the styles, of how one devel- 
oped from another, or from what various sources the artists 
drew their inspiration ; and one turns in hope to Dr. Lehmann’s 
text, and then, alas, disillusionment begins. It is not that one 
distrusts the wide range or the minuteness of the author’s know- 
ledge; again and again by an unintelligible allusion, he shows 
how much he himself knows and how much he assumes that we 
know; it is not that he has not pondered deeply on the origins 
of styles, but that he is unable through the medium of language, 
distorted perhaps by translation, to convey any clear idea to the 
ordinary reader’s mind. 

From the very beginning we are plunged into a welter of 
metaphysical speculations upon the growth of cultures, upon 
the sequences of styles, upon the psychology of primitive man. 
We are introduced at an early stage to a mysterious entity, the 
Protogon, which appears to be the spirit or genius of any particu- 
lar culture one is considering. This creature has its period of 
vigorous unfolding and, later on, of decay. It seems indeed 
to be an organism with a life-history of its own. Personally I 
find the mythologies of these early civilisations sufficiently 
puzzling by themselves, but when we have to approach 
them through the medium of another mythology peopled with 
chimerical monsters like Protogons, I lose my way completely. No 
doubt it would be nice to believe in a Protogon; he would explain 
everything; whatever surprising or apparently contradictory 
appearances the works of a culture might show it could be 
explained as being just the Protogon’s little way, and there 
would be an end of it. But the world as we know it does not 
seem to be strikingly Protogonal. A thousand accidents of all 
kinds, climatic, social, economic, seem perpetually bringing 
their influence to bear on the ever-changing course of a culture. 
It is just here that the great difficulty of Peruvian archeology 
comes in. We possess the objects themselves, often recklessly 
pilfered from tombs, and therefore with no evidence of how they 
lay in their original sites; we have some knowledge of the 
history of the Inca Empire, but no certain knowledge when that 
was imposed upon the earlier civilisations of the coastal nations. 
We know almost nothing about the civilisation, apparently a 
very early one, which produced the great carved gateway at 
Tihuanaco. 

One thing is clear, namely, that almost all the peoples in- 
habiting these regions showed a very high degree of artistic 
capacity, which expressed itself in surprisingly various direc- 
tions. We may notice’ two almost opposing tendencies, one to- 
wards an elaborately decorative flat linear design, employing 
completely stylised symbols, the other a tendency to naturalism. 

decorative symbolism is seen in its purest, most aggressive 

rm at Tihuanaco, the naturalism at its crudest and most 
Photographic in the pots modelled like human heads from the 
valley on the coast, of which the British Museum 

tena Some excellent specimens. But this naturalistic 
f €ney is seen in a far finer form in certain pots from Nasca, 
oon down the coast, of which Dr. Lehmann gives a number 

Superb illustrations, taken from the Gaffron Collection. 

are in Some ways the high-water mark of Peruvian art. 
in asca ware is naturalistic, it is true, but unlike the Chicama 

. bs emturalion is controlled by a superb feeling for style. 

Say, rhythm predominates, but it is not the almost 





mechanical and abstract rhythm of the symbolic style, but a 
supple flowing rhythm which can express the natural forms of 
plants and birds in their larger and more significant aspects. 
This style never falls into the trivial literalness of the Chicama 
designers. So far as I know we have no examples of this cul- 
minating aspect of Peruvian ceramic design in England. The 
same Nasca people also ornamented pots in a decorative symbolic 
style, closely akin to the Tihuanaco reliefs. It seems extremely 
difficult to determine whether this was later imposed upon the 
naturalistic coast style by invaders from Tihuanaco, or whether 
it precedes it. One has always to remember the possibility that 
a style that is early in one place may make its appearance as a 
later style elsewhere. Even at Tihuanaco naturalism may have 
developed alongside of the purely symbolic manner. Indeed, 
there are examples from thence in this book which show it. 
Whilst the architectural reliefs are treated in the flat decorative 
manner, we find clay heads of animals (notably the Jaguar and 
Condor. Pl. 15) which have just the same perfect balance between 
the claims of naturalism and the necessities of pure design which 
we notice in the finest Nasca pots. The head of the Condor in 
particular reminds one curiously of the finest achievements of 
early Chinese sculpture. On the other hand, in Pl. 19 we see 
how, even when working in the round, the Tihuanaco sculptors 
were able to impose on natural forms the rigid rectangularity of 
their decorative schema. With regard to this decorative sym- 
bolic style we cannot help feeling continually how close its 
kinship is with a great deal of Mexican sculpture. And here 
Dr. Lehmann boldly claims that at the time when the Toltecs 
predominated in Mexico there must have been inter-communica- 
tion between the two countries, and that Toltec influence made 
itself feltin Peru. There is surely nothing inherently improbable 
in this, or in the assumption that communication was cut off in 
later ages by incursions of savage tribes into the intervening 
countries. 

Dr. Lehmann endeavours in a table to give us a picture of 
what he considers to have been the history of the interactions 
of all these different peoples and cultures. I find myself incap- 
able of understanding it. Whether that is due to my own ob- 
tuseness, to some lack of lucidity in the author's exposition, or 
merely to the hopeless intricacy of the problem I cannot decide. 

Two other styles stand out with some distinctness in the 
examples collected here. One the curiously thin spidery and 
spotted decoration of the Trujillo vases, which extends to some 
extent to Chicama. This looks like a development of the 
Tihuanaco symbolism; it is a kind of cursive script to the 
Tihuanaco uncial. It is one of the least satisfactory of all the 
Peruvian methods of decoration, and may well have been adopted 
merely for its convenience in rapid illustrational drawing. 

The other is the Cuzco style, which I suppose must be associated 
with the Inca people. In that case it must come, one would 
suppose, at a rather late period in Peruvian history, and yet it is 
as fine, in its way, as any other development of South American 
art. The Cuzco objects are marked by a peculiar distinction of 
style. An extreme moderation in the use of ornament, an 
impeccable taste in proportion and what we should call a 
* classic” purity in the contours. The large amphore from 
Cuzco are, in fact, so like the finest Greek work, that the word 
Classic can be used of them in its most limited sense. The 
sculpture, too, shows the same high esthetic development, and 
such a piece as the volcanic stone dish encircled with snakes, 
Pl. 101, could be put beside the finest masterpieces of sculpture 
from the Old World. 

Fortunately, our esthetic enjoyment of these works need not 
wait on the verdicts of archeology, and from that point of view 
nothing but praise can be given to this splendid monument of 
Peruvian art. The plates themselves are of such excellent 
quality that we may well overlook the fact that they are not 
invariably numbered correctly. Rocer Fry. 


THE RESTORATION THEATRE 
A History of Restoration Drama: 1660 to 1700. By ALtar- 
pyce Nico.t. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


This book of Mr. Allardyce Nicoll’s is one of those that no 
reviewer can afford to be without. It is packed with infor- 
mation. Its three appendices—the first a history of the Play- 
houses during the period, the second Select Documents 
illustrating the history of the stage, and the third a Hand-List 
of Restoration Plays—are alone worth a hundred books of 
talk on the subject. And all the way through one is filled with 
pleasure at the sight of Mr. Nicoll’s carefulness and industry 
in the collecting and sorting of his material. 

This being so it is perhaps a little unfair to take exception 
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to an attitude of mind in Mr. Nicoll that is common to almost 
all writers on the subject, especially when this attitude in Mr. 
Nicoll is not nearly so flagrant as it is in some others. But if 
no one complains the attitude looks like lasting for ever. The 
Restoration drama is by this time fairly well read in England. 
Some people like it and some, no doubt, detest it. Both atti- 
tudes are understandable enough. What is not reasonable is 
an attempt to apologise for it. This question of morality is 
not an accidental quality. It is a thing that one must take 
or leave, according to one’s own taste. If one can enjoy the 
best Restoration drama (and there is much that is second rate, 
though its morality is neither better nor worse than that of 
the best) one is so much the happier for it; if one cannot one’s 
views are not likely to be altered by any apologies. 

Mr. Nicoll is not, compared with his predecessors, a bad 
offender in this respect, but his attitude in this book is still at 
times extremely and provocatively apologetic ; and there are 
times when his views about what is immoral will seem to some 
a little unreasonable. After a preliminary apology in his first 
pages he is of the opinion that “ no half century could be styled 
worthless that, in one small circumscribed form of art, could 
produce such permanent beauties as the heroic couplet and 
blank verse of Dryden, the pathos and the terror of Otway, the 
flashing wit and scintillating dialogue of Congreve.’ Of course 
not; if Mr. Nicoll had considered it worthless would he be 
writing this book; if we had, would we be reading it? Again, 
when talking of the early years he assumes that, because of 
its immorality, the bourgeoisie did not attend the theatre but 
only the debauched courtiers, and backs it up with a note to 
the effect that the presence of citizens was only four times 
noted by Pepys. But Pepys himself was a bourgeois of the 
bourgeois; he went continually to the theatre himself and 
took and met his friends there; he even took his wife, not 
once or twice but almost every week, and we know what a 
high standard of morality Pepys invariably expected from her. 
A little later we are told that in reading Dryden’s Secret Love 
“we stand aghast”; and a little lower down we read “ There 
was refinement in this time, but there was also sensuality ” ; 
and we can only say that we are not aghast and that we do 
not know a time when there was not sensuality. Dryden is 
even condemned for introducing the theme of incest into CEdipus, 
when it is difficult to see how he could well have avoided doing 
so. It will not do. An apology of this sort is bound to fall 
between two stools. One sort of man will condemn Mr. Nicoll 
for palliating vice, another will only murmur that, though 
perhaps he ought to be, he really is not shocked. 

When this is said there is very little else but praise one can 
offer Mr. Nicoll. He has had a large task to do in covering, in 
one history, both the plays and the conditions of the stage as 
wcll. He has planned it admirably, and the book is one in 
which it is easy to find one’s way about. Often, too, it is not only 
the historical, but the critical side of his work that is valuable. 
It is true that at timer one could wish for a criticism that was 
more occupied with manner than with matter, but that of the 
matter is very sane. He says, for instance, of the rise of the 
sentimental comedy that ‘“* Whatever fifth act repentances they 
may have had in the hands of Cibber or of Steele, the rakes of 
the age of William and of Anne were as hardened, heartless 
sinners as any of the days of Charles. In this way, sentimental- 
ism was but the artistic clothing assumed to counter puritan 
prudery.” Again, when he comes face to face with the problem 
of morality he is far better than in his preliminary observations, 
He will not side with the puritans or lovers of pornographic 
literature, nor yet again with the “airy fancies” of Lamb. 
“A true judgment,” he says, “‘can be gained only by a strictly 
impartial critic, one who recognises that morality is a word of 
very indefinite meaning, and yet that there is a line of vulgarity 
below which art ceases to be art and becomes mere vicious 
and vulgar writing.” And that, of course, is why Shadwell, 
who was inclined to consider himself a moralist, is so infinitely 
below Congreve. 

The change that comes over the theatre towards the end of 
the century is a curious one. Everyone, however he actually 
behaved in the course of his play, was beginning to pay lip 
service to virtue. Ravenscroft actually tells us in the prologue 
to Dame Dobson: 

No Line in this will tempt your Minds to Evil, 

It’s true, *tis dull but then "tis very civil, 
which must surely be the frankest statement ever written in 
a prologue. While Cibber, in an apologetic epilogue, where he 
excuses himself for the last act conversion of his hero, wrote 


But then again, 
He’s lewd for above four acts, Gentlemen. 


— 


One can make of it what one likes, but it is a fact that just 
as a respect for virtue begins to show itself in the Restoration 
theatre the decline has surely set in. The essence of their 
comedy was laughter, the one thing which turned it sour was 
the advent of feeling. The two would not mix. 


FALSE DEMOCRACY 


The 7 ee By J. St. Loe Srracuey. 
3s. 6d. 

In this little book Mr. Strachey very eloquently defends what 
we believe to be a hopelessly lost cause. For many years, 
indeed ever since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain made Tariff Reform 
a test of Unionist orthodoxy, Mr. Strachey, as a staunch Free 
Trader, has been a convinced supporter of the Poll of the People, 
We do not suggest that his faith in the Referendum is based 
solely on the adventitious circumstances of a particular political 
situation, but it was that situation, we believe, that first drew 
his attention to the possibilities of the Referendum as a safeguard 
against violent changes. Since then he has, apparently, come 
to regard it as a safeguard against almost every prospect that 
he dislikes ; and, even with Tariff Reform out of the way, he 
advocates it with an obviously genuine enthusiasm. And prob- 
ably—from the political standpoint of the Spectator—he is right. 

The Referendum offers, we suppose, the most significant and 
complete example of the sort of stagnant futility upon which a 
theoretically perfect system of democracy might wreck itself, 
To be a true, or at any rate, an effective,democrat you must be a 
pragmatist, not a theorist. The question to be asked about this 
or that piece of democratic machinery is not “ Is it theoretically 
sound?” but “How will it work?”. <A “ Poll of the People” 
sounds splendid, but what are likely to be the results of its 
embodiment in the British Constitution? Mr. Strachey is acute 
enough to realise that it can only be a “conservative” force, 
and it is as a Conservative that he advocates it. For him it is 
simply a “ National Veto.” It cannot propose, it can only 
reject. Ifthe Bill which he promoted a few years ago had passed 
into law, the only possible result would have been that fewer 
measures would subsequently have reached the Statute book. We 
do not know what measure that has been passed during the past 
twenty years Mr. Strachey would like to have seen rejected. 
The Land Taxes or the Safeguarding of Industries Act, perhaps: 
but neither of these would have been at all likely to be rejected 
on referendum. The Referendum is at best only a clog on the 
wheel, and a clog which has an uncomfortable habit of coming 
into action quite as often on an uphill as on a downhill slope. 

The problem is not nearly so simple as Mr. Strachey would have 
us believe. He is probably right in supposing that almost any 
comprehensive Tariff measure would be rejected by a majority 
of the British electors. But what does that prove ? We happen 
ourselves to be opposed to the imposition of a Tariff; but we 
realise that even if such a measure were desirable or necessary 
ijt would be nearly impossible to get a majority for it—that is to 
say, for a specific Tariff—by means of a Referendum; not 
because the mass of the electorate have any definite opinions on 
the general issue of Protection versus Free Trade, but because 
practically every voter would find in a new Tariff some item to 
object to which, in practice, would more than offset his possible 
belief in the advantages of a Protective system. The average 
voter is likely to be influenced far more by the fact that a tin of 
pineapples or a pair of boots, or the materials of his own trade, 
will cost him more than by any hypothetical prospect of a general 
improvement in national trade. We cannot expect great fore- 
sight or statesmanship from the average elector. Why should 
we? He cares little for politics or economics, he has not time 
to make them his business, and to ask him (or her) to decide 
difficult and complex issues of national policy is a mere reductio 
ad absurdum of democracy. 

No doubt there are certain great issues which might very 
properly be referred to the whole people ; but such issues very 
rarely arise. In regard to the vast majority of questions which 
are debated in Parliament the “ people ” are not competent, for 
they have not had a chance of hearing the evidence. It is as if 
someone should propose that the verdict in a trial for murder 
should be given by the readers of the newspaper reports of the 
examinations and cross-examinations. That would not be 
Justice. And in precisely the same way the Poll of the People 
would not, in general, be Dem True democracy, that 's 
the genuine carrying out of the will of the people, is not a simple, 
but a very complicated thing. The Referendum is a chimera. 
From a “ democratic ” point of view it is a purely reactionary 
proposal. . 

The States of America have realised this, and during the past 
decade the Referendum and the Initiative have been falling more 
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and more into the background there as effective instruments of 
ar will. The popular will is not a thing that can always 
be expressed by crosses on ballot papers. What, for example, 
in the ‘seventies of the last century, was the popular will in 
to compulsory education? We have not a doubt but 
that if the Act of 1870 had been submitted to a popular vote it 
would have been rejected by an overwhelming majority ; nor 
have we a doubt but that if it had been submitted ten years later 
it would have been accepted by an overwhelming majority. 
What then is the truth about “ the popular will” at any given 
moment, and what is “‘ democracy”? The answer is that it is 
something impossible to define in precise terms. In this country 
we have what is probably the most perfect democratic system 
in the world, in the sense that law-making approximates in 
ice more closely to the popular will than in any other 
country. Sometimes Parliament lags behind public opinion; 
sometimes, at its peril, it goes ahead of it. But far more often 
itlags. We have enough “ checks and balances * without adding 
the Referendum, or, as Mr. Strachey calls it, the Popular Veto— 
g purely obstructive force. What is there to obstruct? Does 
Mr. Strachey wish that popular education had been delayed for 
twenty years or so? Perhaps he does. If he does not, and if 
he has no particular measure in mind which he thinks ought to 
have been, and would have been thrown out, then his whole case 
falls to the ground. 

“The chief danger we have got to prepare against,” writes 
Mr. Strachey, “is the danger of the minority seizing power 
[@ la Bolshevik] and, having seized it, maintaining their power 
by violence and bloodshed.” Some of us may think that a real 
danger and some may not; but even if it were a real danger, 
how would the adoption of the Referendum help us? Why 
should a minority holding power by “ bloodshed ” invoke the 
Referendum at all? It is presumably the very last thing that 
they would do, or could be made to do. 

The Referendum, in short, as we have said, is a lost cause. It 
isa piece of false democracy. Its merits are purely specious ; it 
can do nothing to secure the realisation of “* the real will of the 
people.” Theoretically it is above criticism ; practically it is 
worthless. Mr. Strachey has stated the case for it as convincingly 
as it can be stated, and he does not convince. ‘Towards the end 
of his book he presents it quite frankly as an instrument of 
Conservatism, but we are not sure that even for that purpose it 
would long continue to be effective. In any case it is utterly 
foreign to British conceptions of democracy, and is not at all 
likely to be adopted in this country. Mr. Strachey’s book, 
however, contains an able presentation of the arguments in 
favour of it, and an excellent bibliography ; it should be read 
by all those who are interested in these theoretical problems. 


OLD INDIA HOUSE 


The East India House. Its History and Associations. By 
W. Foster. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


If there is any romance in business, we should look for it in 
the annals of East India House, and Mr. William Foster, of 
the India Office, shows himself to be the man to dig it out for 
us. Mr. Foster has a wonderful way with trade reports; a 
happy gift for picking out the things that matter and the things 
that amuse, and suppressing the rest; so that the general effect 
of his literary labours has been to convey the impression that 
the post of keeper of the India Office records must be one of 
the most entertaining occupations in the world. If he has been 
less successful with India House itself than with its trading 
stations in the East, it is largely because the London directors 
were not themselves of a romantic turn, and thought it both 
unbusinesslike and undignified to include in their records any- 
thing beyond the barest statements of fact. Thus, Mr. Foster 
has had to go to the newspapers of the day for most of his 
information about the three volunteer regiments which the 
Company raised during the Napoleonic Wars. And we find 
the following amusing entry in the Court Minutes of September 
ath, 1649: 

The Court was pleased to bestow £3 upon Mr. Frauncis Lenton, 

& poett who had writ a poem about the arrivall of the seven shipps 

how returned, and had this day presented the same to the Court ; 

though the Court did not very well rellish his conceits, and desired 
him neither to print them nor proceed any further in making verses 
upon any occasion which may concern the Company. 


Here is all the chill dignity of a Government office, and many 
of the customs which, in the minds of most of us, are specially 
~ Sg with Whitehall in war time. There was an Attendance 

k, for instanee, which the clerks could never be got to sign, 


and tea was provided every afternoon. Even out of office 
hours the clerks were expected to comport themselves in a 
manner suitable to the traditions of India House, and there 
is a record of one of them who was carpeted, and afterwards 
dismissed, for keeping a coach and otherwise living beyond 
his means. 

The office hours were astonishing, though they did not go 
beyond the usual practice in the City. In 1673, the accountant’s 
clerks were directed to be in attendance from seven in summer 
and eight in winter, and not to leave until permitted to do so 
by the Accountant-General, which might be at seven o'clock 
at night or later. But Charles Lamb, who was himself in this 
department, has let us into the secret that these hours were not 
always rigidly adhered to. He is credited with the famous 
retort that, if he arrived late, he always made up for it by leaving 
early. Lamb was greatly incensed by the cutting-down of the 
holidays in 1817. “The Committee,” he writes to Chambers, 
“have formally abolished all holydays whatsoever (except of 
course Christmas Day and the annual summer leave) for which 
may the Devil, who keeps no holydays, have them in his eternal 
burning workshop.” 

But it was a very human Company after all, and no one 
knew that better than Lamb, who was treated with marked 
generosity when he retired. Rewards for long service are met 
with continually in these records, and there is a pretty little 
story of a burglar who, being caught in East India House 
in 1711, was saved from the gallows on the Company’s petition, 
and afterwards sailed to the East to serve them as a soldier 
at his own desire, being anxious “to show his gratitude by 
shedding his blood, if necessary, in defence of the Company’s 
interest.” 

Nor was the Company ever backward in patriotism. It 
voted Nelson ten thousand pounds after the battle of Aboukir, 
and we have seen that it raised and maintained three volunteer 
regiments against Buonaparte. In more troubled times such 
displays of public spirit sometimes brought but poor rewards. 
When Charles I. was short of money. the Company let him 
have, on credit, a large stock of pepper, which the King promptly 
sold for fifty thousand pounds, but, the Civil War intervening, 
the goods were never paid for. Some ten years later Oliver 
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Cromwell borrowed sixty thousand pounds, which the East 
India merchants were delighted to lend for the good of the 
State, but that debt also remained unpaid at the Restoration. 

The reader is left with an impression of leisurely prosperity, 
of an organisation more like a government department than 
a trading company, so rich that it could afford to be generous, 
so firmly entrenched behind privileges that it never needed to 
descend to the meaner tricks of trade ; a benevolent monopolist, 
in fact, which generally had the grace to remember the debt 
that it owed to the nation. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTENDOM 


Islam at the Cross Roads. By De Lacy O’Leary. 
Paul. 6s. 6d. 


Islam and the Psychology of the Musulman. By Anpré& SERVIER. 
Translated by A. S. Moss-BLUNDELL. Chapman and Hall. 
15s. 


The title which, for convenience sake, stands at the head of 
this review, implies, in reality, a false antithesis. Islam is an 
actuality ; Christendom is a conventional description. That is 
almost the sole point upon which the authors of the two books 
under review—the one a leading British (or rather, Irish) student 
of Oriental affairs, the other an equally distinguished French 
observer—are agreed. And there can be no true understanding 
of the present critical relations between the Eastern peoples of 
Islam and the nominally Christian nations of the West unless 
the vital importance of this difference is realised. Whether one 
approaches the subject of Islam from the more or less sympa- 
thetic standpoint of Dr. O’Leary, or from M. Servier’s flatly 
antagonistic point of view, there is a conclusion which is not to 
be escaped. Islam, whether with M. Servier one holds it to be a 
faith inimical to all progress, or with Dr. O’Leary, a religion 
worthy of respect, is at least a reality, binding together in a 
close bond of common feeling all the peoples which it embraces. 
Christendom is a congeries of nations prone to cut one another’s, 
or anybody else’s, throat for thirty pieces of silver. 

The relations between the two groups of peoples are compli- 
cated by the fact that each is disposed to mistake the essential 
characteristics of the other. The Western nations, while fre- 
quently underestimating the fundamental unity of Islam, have 
for the most part no feeling of hostility to Islam as such. Whether 
a people be Christian, Jew, Moslem, or pagan, Christendom 
adopts the attitude of Gallio towards these things so long as the 
people in question provide a field for commercial exploitation. 
Islam, on the other hand, more usually attributes to Christendom 
the same sentiment of solidarity as binds itself, and regards the 
West, in its relations with Islam, as actuated by the missionary 
fervour which is instinct in Islam, but is, in fact, an element 
almost wholly absent in the attitude of Christendom. Dr. 
O’Leary brings out this real antithesis very well in his sympa- 
thetic study of the present position and problems of the world 
of Islam. 

If anything could justify the mistaken belief of Islam that 
the West is still inspired by the spirit of the Crusades, it would 
be justified by such works as that of M. Servier. “ Islam is the 
enemy,”’ he proclaims, “ not because it is a religious doctrine 
differing from our own philosophical conceptions, but because 
it is an obstacle to all progress, to all evolution.” This is a 
standpoint somewhat surprising in a French writer, for France 
in North Africa and in the Far East, has shown herself very 
capable of understanding and dealing with Moslem subject 
peoples. His deliberately provocative book is a re-writing of 
Moslem history, with the sole object of proving that the Arabs 
have never invented anything except Islam—this “ secretion of 
the Arab brain,” as M. Servier delights to call it repeatedly— 
that they have made absolutely no addition to the ancient 
heritage of Greco-Latin civilisation, and that, in short, Islam is 
a barren and deadening creed. From this his conclusion is that 
the work of breaking up the Musulman bloc should be the foun- 
dation of French policy in Africa, and should also be the basis of 
France’s foreign Musulman policy. This leads him, in turn, to 
advocate friendly support of the Turks as “‘ the least Islamised 
of all Musulman peoples.” 

A study of these two books suggests that Christendom, no less 
than Islam, may be described as at the cross-roads over the 
question of their mutual relations. “Islam,” according to 
M. Servier, “* forms a block of intangible traditions, of prejudices, 
of bigoted faith. The Musulman, bound by his religion, cannot 
accept Western progress. The two civilisations are too differ- 
ent, too much opposed ever to admit of mutual interpenetration.” 
This doctrine certainly simplifies a complicated question, but 
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no less certainly it heads very straight towards a decisive clash 
between the West and the three hundred million adherents of 
Al Islam. It is less simple, but possibly more helpful, to follow 
Dr. O’Leary’s policy of inquiring patiently, and with not too 
immodest a belief in the inevitable superiority of Wester 
“* progress,” into the causes of that feeling of dislike and fea 
towards the West which has been, and is still, steadily growing 
in the world of Islam. Such an inquiry justifies his conclusion 
that “both Christian and Muslim should remember that 

are not so much antagonists pitted against each other, as alike 
threatened by a more sinister adversary which is hostile to alj 
religion, whose victory would be facilitated by strife too vigor. 
ously carried out between the two religions which share so large 
a part of the civilised world.” 


MORE DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


Individual Psychology. Kegan Paul. 18s, 


The views of Dr. Adler, of Vienna, have so far been put 
before English readers by someone else, and we welcome a 
translation of his Praxis und Theorie, in which through a welter 
of inexact phraseology we can hear him speak for himself. It 
is fortunate that so able a translator as Dr. Radin has been 
discovered, because the original work is intolerably badly put 
together, and out of it Dr. Radin has produced a readable book, 
though there are still a number of passages which defy the 
understanding. 

In the Praxis we find the familiar revolt against the analytic 
attitude in psychology, and are urged to take a wider view 
which embraces the whole of the individual instead of directing 
our attention to an arbitrarily selected part. “ Every psychic 
phenomenon, if it is to give us any understanding of a person, 
can only be grasped and understood if regarded as a preparation 
for some goal.”” When we ask what the goal is, we pass on to 
Theorie, and it is asserted, “as our most genera] pre-supposi- 
tion, that the psyche has as its objective the goal of superiority.” 

In early years every child, endowed with this striving after 
superiority, is brought up against reality ; it is unable to fend 
for itself, it has to rely on others, and the satisfaction of its 
primitive cravings is gradually suppressed. The result is that 
part of it is crushed down, but the more it is crushed, and the 
more it feels its inferiority, the more it rebels against compulsion, 
and thus the “* masculine protest ” is set up. When, in addition 
to the inferiority incidental to childhood, there are complica- 
tions, such as severe and dominating influences in the environ- 
ment, or actual physical infirmity in the child, the protest is 
louder and more violent, the individual turns his back on reality, 
and seeks to isolate himself in a world of his own, where he can 
at least enjoy a semblance of power in secret. Thus the goal 
of superiority in each person is particularised according to 
circumstances, and it is the business of the psycho-therapeutist 
to find out in which direction the “ life line” points. 

The most important part of the system is that which deals 
with the ways in which the individual, consciously or uncon- 
sciously oppressed with the feeling of inferiority, finds some 
means of attaining his ends and entering a kingdom by the 
back door. There are various methods. In the first place 
the rage against external compulsion puts him on the defensive 
against all kinds of new situations which involve duties such as 
responsible posts or marriage. To avoid defeat he makes 4 
strategic retirement, and, by means of some illness, psychotic 
or neurotic, built up out of experiences in childhood, he proves 
his unworthiness, at the same time pointing to his disease and 
saying: “If only I were not so unfortunate, what could I 
not accomplish?” Another gambit is to make use of his 
very weakness, imaginary or invented ad hoc, as a weapon 
against his fellow-creatures, by making them pay attention 
to him and do what he wants because he is ill. 

In this collection of essays Adler applies this general theory 
to various phenomena such as insomnia, compulsion neurosis 
and homosexuality, and a rather puzzling account is given 
as to why, in any given case, one symptom is chosen rather 
than another. As may be expected, a great deal of bitterness 
is expended on Dr. Freud, but the conflict is really due to 4 
fundamental difference of interest. Dr. Adler takes a dynamic 
view of psychology and insists that we must consider the 
organism as a whole, while Dr. Freud is more occupied with 
the causes and development of individual peculiarities. But— 
although neither would admit it—it is not very clear why both, 
in the main, should not be right. 


By ALFRED ADLER. 
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Author of “ The Well of Being,” “ Romanel,” etc. 


5s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 





“Mr. Jones writes in simple forms with an 
unusual ease, and his work is quite vibrant with 
the confidence that life is worth living.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Mr Jones’ new book confirms his steadily 
growing reputation as a writer of charming lyrical 
pieces fluently expressed.”—Scotsman. 
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Conquistador 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD, 
Author of “ Vain Oblations,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
1% each of the four stories in this book Mrs. Gerould, whose brilliant 
technique puts her in the front rank of short story writers, creates 
a highly original situation intensified by the confidence and restraint 
of her style. The long title-story is a dramatic study of two racial 
strains at war within one man, with the vivid colouring of Mexico 


as the setting. 
Ultimatum 


By VICTOR MacCLURE, 

Author of “ Nicolette of the Quarter.” 7s, 6d, net. 
GCIENTIFIC knowledge and a powerful narrative are here blended 
~ in a remarkable romance of the air, which foreshadows with 
amazing credibility the compulsory prevention of future wars by a 
League queteving irresistible weapons of a nature hitherte enly dimly 
imagine 


Gg. For publication March 21st. 


Golden-Eyes 


By SELWYN JEPSON, 
Author of “The Qualified Adventurer,” ete. Ts. 6d. net. 
M® JEPSON’S readers expect incident, charm, and humour—all 
of which ingredients are present in this romantic tale of a young 
man’s adventures in London and the North Sea in pursuit of the 
golden eyes whose owner he found lying outside his front door. 


Oliver October 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 
Author of “ Brewster's Millions,” ete. 7s. Gd. net. 

ON the day that Oliver October Baxter was born a gipsy told his 

fortune. She predicted for him all the good things of life—love, 
wealth, and power. What else she predicted furnishes the frame- 
work for one of the most dramatic plots of all Mr. McCutcheon’s 
long list of popular novels. The plot is clever, the story is full of 
humour, suspense, action, and mystery. 
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A POWER OF DARKNESS 


Moving ‘Pictures: How They are Made and Worked. By 
F. A. Tactsor. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


All sorts of important people dislike and attack the movies. 
It is said by some dramatic critics that they are destroying the 
theatre ; by another that they are the product of half wits 
catering for half wits, but then that was Mr. St. John Ervine ; 
by another that they are destroying the respect of blacks and 
Indians for the white races, but that was Mr. Hannan Swaffer. 
Meanwhile they remain the chief recreation for millions every 
week, and by their power they have made Chaplin better known 
than Napoleon. 

While certain people of importance in their own day and 
their own estimation decry the very existence of the cincma, 
others with a certain amount of imagination like Elie Faure are 
studying it respectfully, and those with faith in its potentialities 
can reply to the indolent critics in Blake’s words: 

Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Mock on, mock on; ‘tis all in vain ; 

You blow the sand against the wind, 
And the wind blows it back again. 


For one thing is certain and that is that the film has arrived and 
is only waiting for the human spirit to turn it from parvenu on 
the doormat to a place amid the crusted aristocracy of the 
arts. True, it will be then a sort of Labour Peer, because it 
has been created out of the mass mind rather than out of the 
mind of the intelligent few, and it will have therefore the aroma of 
epics and folk songs rather than the fastidious toeing the line to 
wsthetic values of less massive forms. 

This sort of thing, however, is not the concern of Mr. Talbot; 
he gives us a plain account of the film as a conquest of science, 
he describes in untechnical language the problems involved in 
the invention, he sketches the history of its commercial existence 
ard deals at great length with the tricks and illusions used to 
produce ghosts, seemingly dangerous feats, Lilliputians and 
giants and the rest. 

From his book we get a clear idea of some of the worst elements 
that have as yet dominated the film’s development, especially 
the plutocratic snobbery which measures the worth of a picture, 
or of the human agents employed in its production, by the cash 
spentonthem. Indeed, much of the book will cause the enemies 
of films to blaspheme, for though it is very wonderful, very costly 
and rather interesting to build Monte Carlo at Los Angeles, 
that is not really a type of the film’s best achievement. What is 
good in the film is the sensitive hand of producers like Seastrom, 
the magnificent sense of form in the Golem, the creative genius 
of Chaplin, who is the first man to challenge the pre-eminence 
of Cervantes, and lastly the value to science of such records as the 
Mount Everest film and the “‘ Cuckoo’s Secret.” True, this 
last is described and there are chapters on scientific films, but 
they are somewhat superficial chapters. 

Nevertheless, this is the best book on the film that has yet 
appeared in English and will interest anyone who is not too much 
of a prig: but the prigs, as well as those really interested in art, 
should read what Elie Faure has to say on “ La Cinéplastique ” 
in his book L’Arbre d’Eden. They had also better seek out an 
intelligent and well-informed “ film fan” such as the gentlemen 
who write for the Express and the Graphic and find out what 
are the good films. No Japanese would judge European art 
without seeing works by other artists beside Kirchner and Land- 
seer, nor English literature without a wider reading than Wilcox 
and Glyn, but film critics down the movies after seeing a couple 
of tenth rate programme pictures. 


EPISODES BEFORE THIRTY 


Episodes Before Thirty. By ALGERNON BLackwoop. Cassell. 15s 


This is the record of some unhappy struggling, starving 
years of his youth, told with Mr. Blackwood’s quick imaginative 
realism. The sordidness of the garret in New York shared 
with two other unfortunates is the background of most of it; 
but in his best Nature-mystical way he now and then leads us 
out through his own door of escape from the sordidness and 
poverty into open spaces by the lake under the stars, and the 
pine trees where he washed his heart and mind clean from the 
squalor of the city and forgot his unhappiness for a while: 

An Eastbound tram soon took one beyond the city where the 
shores of Lake Ontario stretched their deserted sands for miles. 

Many a night of the Indian summer I saw the moon rise or set 

over the water, and lay watching the stars till the sunrise came. . . . 

Here I lay and communed, the world very far away. There were 

no signs of men, no sounds of human life. . . nothing but a 
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sighing wind and lapping water and a sort of earth murmur under 
the trees. The hours passed with magical swiftness, . . . and I 
often woke in the chilly time just before the dawn, lying side. 
ways on the pine-needles, and saw the trees outlined sharply 
against the Eastern sky, and the lake water still and clear, and 
heard the dawn-wind just beginning to sing overhead. 


Admirably told is the pursuit and arrest of the forger, Boyd, 
who shared his bed, stole his consignments of cash, wore his 
clothes and deceived him in every way, and yet was forgiven 
again and again for his genial companionship, so precious to 
the lonely young man. Blackwood set forth nightly on this 
search through the lowest saloons and evil places of New York 
till Boyd was caught. The companion of this search was a 
little old German doctor, bound to him by many bonds of 
gracitude, who fortified himself for these expeditions by picqures 
of morphia before and during them. The description of the 
devastation by the drug of the old doctor’s Gemiithlich German 
home is gruesome, and though the narrative is very good we 
are glad to escape to the account of a blessed respite in a fruitless 
expedition to a perfectly sterile gold field. Not an ounce of 
gold was found, but three months of freedom in mountain 
and forest was far greater treasure to this Nature lover, and 
bore plenty of fruit later when he began to write his stories. 
It seems he was always a teller of stories, but never thought 
of writing them, except for his own enjoyment, till, much later, 
in England, a friend discovered the value of them. 

** Of mystical psychic or occult experiences,” he says, “I have 
purposely said nothing *’—and the book is none the « orse for this. 
The sordidness of New York and its scoundrels and unfortunates 
afford enough emotion for the reader without any addition of 
diabolism, and the fresh descriptions of Nature give infinitely 
greater pleasure than if they were laden, as they are in many 
of Mr. Blackwood's stories, with a gloomy undercurrent of 
occultism. 


PAINTED DEVILS 


Samson in Chains and Katerina. By Leontp ANDREYEY. 
Translated by Herman Bernstein. Brentano's, 6s. each. 


Samson in Chains sets out as a full-dress tragedy. The 
author apparently regarded it as approaching closely his ideal 
of making Schopenhauer and his maid cry at the same time. 
The action of the play takes place in the hiatus between verses 
22-23 of the sixteenth book of Judges. Delilah, still in love with 
Samson, induces her brother, Galial, who put out his eyes, and 
who now hopes to use his strength and supposed magical powers 
to his own advantage, to take him from prison and restore him 
to her. We see him first “an insignificant, wretched slave, 
whose reason has been dimmed by his blindness.” Outside the 
prison he becomes alternately submissive and boastful, according 
as the slave of the prison and the strong man of the wilderness 
assert themselves. Finally, after bowing before Dagon he pulls 
the temple about the ears of the Philistines, Delilah and himself. 

The problem which Andreyev tackles is one which confronts 
all who attempt to treat mythological and historical subjects 
upon the modern stage—how to make the dry bones live. It is 
obvious that the past must be interpreted in terms of the present 
and that the people of the play must be shown to have emotions 
akin to our own. The romantic and archeological approaches 
both lead to the intolerable sepulchre where lie the works of 
Stephen Philips and the authors of all the “ costume plays ” of 
the last hundred and fifty years. Samson in Chains does not 
belong to this species. The story is made the vehicle of the real 
and potent feelings of the writer. As far as these feelings are 
manifested through the play, so far the play is moving. But 
there is throughout an appearance of effort and a desire for 
sensation and violence which go a long way to destroy the 
genuine tragic emotions which are sometimes stirred. The 
characters are little more than abstractions. what we hear is not 
their words, and what we see is not their actions, but the dimly 
apprehended chaos of the author’s mind. ; . 

Katerina is both a better constructed and a more moving play. 
It opens with the attempted murder of a wife by a husband 
whose suspicions are, in reality, groundless. The husband 8 error 
jerks her out of her former habits and releases a desire to —_— 
to the conception which he has created. His bad shooting k 
not her body but her former nature. She is set in motion to 4 
fresh rhythm, to which she whirls faster and faster towards = 
inevitable end. Again, there is a sense of discomfort = 
obscurity. The characters are types rather than individuals, ont 
the author’s meaning is often buried beneath symbolic wrappings. 

In both the plays the individuals are rather like ships in @ fog, 
wrapped each in its own cloud and dimly aware of the — 
of others by the noise of their syrens. In both the au 
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ANTED, AN EDUCATED YOUNG WOMAN, 
18-27, to conduct the education of a small group of 
children, aged 23-7, as a piece of scientific work and 


A LIBERAL SALARY—liberal as compared with either research work or 
teaching—will be paid to a suitable applicant who will live out, have fixed 
hours and opportunities for a pleasant independent existence. 
will be provided when the work increases. 


An assistant 


The advertisers wish to get in touch with someone possessing certain personal 
qualifications for the work, and a scientific attitude of mind towards it. 
educational experience is by no means required, but training in any of the 
natural sciences is a distinct advantage. 


Previous 


The applicant chosen would require to undergo a course of preliminary training, 
6-8 months, in London. In part, at any rate, the expense of this being paid by 
The advertisers would also welcome correspondence from 
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The 
Story of Coal. 


The Foundation of 
the British Empire. 


Two hundred years ago Great Britain was 
an agricultural State supporting only about six 
million people. 

To-day it is the greatest manufacturing and 
trading State in the Old World, with a 
population of forty-three millions. 


That change has been wrought by the enter- 
prise and energy of the private individuals 
who make up the Nation and by the develop- 
ment of abundant resources of fuel so situated 
that they could easily be mined and moved. 


In other words, by Private Enterprise and 
cheap coal. 


Existence in our climate without plentiful 
supplies of cheap coal would be unendurable. 


Gas and Electricity are both produced from 
coal. 


Everything we wear and use depends for its 
manufacture upon coal and for its cheapness 
upon the price of coal. 


The supremacy of our shipping was built 
and rests upon cheap coal of good quality. 


Four-fifths of the food we eat comes from 
abroad. It is paid for by the export of goods 
manufactured in our Country—which manu- 
factures depend upon coal—and of coal itself. 


On sixty-four days in 1922 the whole of the 
food we imported was paid for by exported 
coal. 


To coal, more than to any other material 
factor, we owed our ability to withstand the 
strain of the War, to support the weight of our 
alliances and finally to emerge victorious. 


There is at present no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for coal, nor are there any substitutes 
for the energetic management and persistent 
optimism of private enterprise. Destroy 
Private Enterprise, make cheap coal impos- 
sible, and the British Empire falls; British 
trade, commerce and industry dwindle; 
and the population of Britain drops to a 
third of its present numbers as a result of 
emigration and starvation. 





If you are interested in “ The Story of Coal” cut 
this advertisement out and file it. It will be followed 
by others ng other parts of the Story. Look 
out for them. They are being tssued on behalf of 
the Colliery Owners of Great Britain by PHILLIP 
Gee, 40, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, from whom further information about the 
Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 


(1) 











threatens us. He tries to make us change colour b suggesting 
that we are unwell: 

Just look, it is night. Do you understand, night? And this 
house, a fine house—see, how luxurious! And there the childreg 
are crying ——— 

Tolstoi said, ‘ Leonid Andreyev tries to frighten me, but I am 
not afraid”; and one feels inclined to echo: 

Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils, 
I am past such needless palsy. 

But the devils are not all painted. There is one deep obsession 
which runs through, not only these two plays, but also through 
other work of the same author, a sense of the tragic isolation of 
‘the individual, the brittleness of human relations, and the 
unreality of the objective world ; which is expressed not only in 
Samson's blindness, but again in Katerina’s uncontrollable 
whirling. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. Dean. 20s. 

When a General Election or a change of Government occurs in 
November or December, nearly all the ordinary “ Year Books” 
are out of date before they appear. The present issue of Debrett's 
House of Commons and the Judicial Bench has, however, avoided this 
defect, by accident or design, and is a complete Parliamentary Guide 
It contains the names and brief biographies of all the members of the 
new Hovse of Commons with a list of the Labour Government and 
even of the Peers who have been created since the Government came 
into office. In the Preface two interesting facts are pointed out. 
The first is that whilst the number of members of the House of Com- 
mons has increased during the past century from 558 to 615, the 
number of members of the House of Lords has increased from 372 
to 741. The second is that in the absence of special legislation, 
the Parliament which sits at Westminster still retains officially the 
title of the ‘Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” . In the new House of Commons there are eight member 
named Davies, eight named Williams, and seven named Jones, but 
only three named Smith or Thomson or Guest. Are we to take this 
as a measure of the Welsh invasion ? 


Towards Freedom. (The Howard Plan of Individual Time Tables.) 
By M. O’Brien Harris, D.Sc. (London), Hon. Member of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford ; Headmistress of the County Secondary 
School, Clapton. With a Preface by Joun Apams, M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.D. University of London Press. 5s. 

Dr. O’Brien Harris is a very able and versatile teacher who has 
carried out in her school an experiment based on “ Montessori ” and 
‘** Dalton’ methods. The main principle in her plan is the develop- 
ment of the “ House” as against the “form,” and the results, she 
claims, despite the limitations under which the school works, are seen 
to be good, not merely for the pupils, but for mistresses and parents 
as well. Dr. Harris discusses her problems and her solutions very 
fully and frankly, and never lets enthusiasm carry her into extrava- 
gances. There is, of course, an obvious criticism, as Professor Adams 
points out, of any such experiment as this—the criticism, namely, 
that it takes an exceptional person to make a success of it. How far 
that may be fairly applied to the “ Howard” plan the educationist 
who reads this book will be able to judge for himself. The plan and 
its author's exposition of it are certainly worth careful study. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1603-1688. Edited by Hexex 
Srocks, with the assistance of W. H. STEVENSON. Cambridge 
University Press. 50s. _ 

This is a quite exceptionally interesting collection of municipal 
records, covering a most important period in the history of English 

Local Government. It shows the difficulties of the Guild organisation 

of industry, confronted with the changes sanctioned by national 

legislation and the rise of new competitors standing outside the 

old regulated system. It shows, too, the disruptive effects of S 

civil war on municipal government, and the rapid deterioration 

the town administration from a really representative and apparently 
efficient authority at the beginning of the seventeenth century bd 

an inefiective oligarchy at the end of it. The late Miss Mary a 

volumes, dealing with the earlier history of Leicester, have form 

the model for the plan of Miss Stocks’ volume, which is expose 
welcome, as it deals with a period of change and readjustment = 
very little understood by the majority of economic and soc 
histonans. 

Risk and Risk-Bearing. By Caantes O. Harpy. 
University Press. 19s. 6d. : 

There is ample room for a good book on this su 
of which is usually scattered through the sections 


Cambridge 


bject, the treatment 
of general works 
Professor Hardy 


on economic theory and business administration. : 

here makes a morn Seal survey of the various forms of risk-taking 
in modern business, from the varying tates 0 € 

ulators, investors and employers, through the spiritua 
of insurance companies and members of stock 
to the risks of unemployment and short time w 
thrusts upon the workers. Professor Hardy pu 
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Don’t leave the Future 


to take care of. itself. 
Start this plan now and qualify for 


£2,740 


to be paid you at age 55. 


NTIL you try under the Sun of Canada plan of Investment- 
U Insurance, you really do not know how easy it is to provide 
for your own later years and for your family should anything 
happen to you in the meantime. : 
You simply make deposits of an amount well within your means, 
for a certain number of years, and the Company guarantees to pay 
it all back to you together with very considerable profits, all of 
which have been allowed to accumulate and themselves become 
profit-earners, on your behalf. You thus share in the financial 
success of one of the safest, soundest and most profitable Insurance 
Companies in the world. 
And every year you save a worth-while amount on Income Tax— 
a Government acknowledgment of the national value of thrift. 
Should illness of accident permanently prevent you from following 
any gainful occupation, a monthly sum will be paid to you until the 
Capital Sum becomes due—and you don’t pay another deposit. 
And from the moment you make your first deposit your life is 
insured for the Capital amount arranged, plus half of every deposit 
you make, so that the protective value incrcases yearly, What a 
boon to your family, if anything should happen to you! 
A double indemnity clause, increasing the deposits by a fraction, 
doubles the Capital Policy Sum due to the family if death results 
from an accident. 
The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which 
creates this fine opportunity for you, has assets of £42,000,000 under 
strict Government supervision. You have, therefore, unimpeachable 
security. 
Let us know your name, address, exact a and the guprentenete 
amount you can deposit yearly, and, without any obligation on 
a part, we tell you exactly how you can apply this id 
of Investment Insurance to your own circumstances. Address 


your inquiry to J. F. Junkin anager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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theory: his book is a survey of facts and tendencies, illustrated 
mainly by American examples ; and, although he attempts to estimate 
the social gains and losses of the various forms of insurance and 
speculation, he generally leaves the reader to make up his mind, in 
the light of the arguments on both sides. He hardly raises the larger 
questions of possible reorganisations of the economic system designed 
to eliminate or reduce risks, basing his book as a whole on the assump- 
tion that the existing system as a whole is retained. Students will 
find his book useful: the general reader will find it dull. A really 
critical survey of the subject remains to be written, and badly needs 
writing. 

Towards a Christian Sociology. By Arntuur S. Penry. 

Unwin. 6s. 

Mr. Penty is always interesting, whether he is right or wrong. In 
this book he has a double thesis. ‘“‘ Believing that the industrial 
system is doomed, and the day of universal markets is coming to an 
end, we propose to turn the unemployed into agriculturalists and 
handicraftsmen. There should be no more difficulty about this, if it 
were undertaken in a public way, than there was during the War of 
turning civilians into soldiers.” In this aspect, his thesis, familiar to 
readers of his earlier books, is that the industrial (not merely the 
capitalist) system is collapsing, and that the problem for Society is 
the reconstruction of our life on a basis not dominated by machine 
industry. But in this book Mr. Penty also seeks to give to his pro- 
posals for this reconstruction a definitely Christian basis. Socialism, 
he contends, has failed and will fail because, though its moral inten- 
tions are excellent, ‘‘ the economic theories of the movement do not 
correspond with its moral intention.’”” We have therefore “‘ to replace 
the existing economic theory of Socialism by one that does correspond.” 
This brings Mr. Penty, by way of a study of the reasons for the collapse 
of the mediaeval economic system (Roman law here again plays the 
part of devil in Mr. Penty’s mystery) to the advocacy of the Just Price 
or the Fixed Price as the central canon of economic reconstruction. 
The problem of price, says Mr. Penty, is the fundamental problem of 
the modern business world ; establish the Just Price, and you establish 
with it a new scale of business values, accordant with Christian princi- 
ples as the profit-making prices of modern industrialism are not. 
The way would then be free for the development of the Guild, not so 
much as a producing organisation as in the shape of a regulative body 
like the Gilds of the Middle Ages. Property will be put in its right 
place ; the idea of service will have scope to grow. ‘This is a very 
inadequate summary of Mr. Penty’s argument ; for he covers a vast 
range in a short space. His book is worth reading, for even those who 
cannot accept his general position or swallow quite whole his interpre- 
tation of the facts of history, will find it full of ideas. 


This King Business : Intimate Accounts of Royalty as a Going Concern. 
By Freperick L. Coiuins. Laurie. 10s. 6d. 

The title of this book proclaims sufficiently that it is the work of 
an American journalist. It would have occurred to nobody else that 
it would be worth while to make a book out of a series of highly 
personal studies of the position of the institution of monarchy in 
post-war Europe. But the thing is well done, and the result is a 
racy and unconventional summing-up of the remaining Royal Houses. 
It is a pity that the paucity of them compels the author to eke out 
his material with sketches of the Russian emigrés in Paris—a tedious 
and already overdescribed people—and of the ex-Empress Zita and 
her son Otto, the ‘‘ Hapsburg hope,”” The book becomes interesting 
only when he reaches “these Windsors,” who are fortunate enough 
to win Mr. Collins’s approbation as not only “ nice people,”’ but also 
the only really “going concern” among European monarchies. 
Perhaps the best of his studies is that of Queen Marie of Rumania, 
“the woman Charlemagne,” who is following the earlier example 
of Leopold of Coburg, first King of the Belgians, in Western Europe 
by trying to found a Balkan Empire upon a series of matrimonial 
alliances. For so alert an observer, Mr. Collins is a little behind 
the times in not anticipating the already accomplished downfall 
of the Greek throne—probably the beginning of the general collapse 
of Queen Marie’s ambitious dynastic schemes. He sets out the Euro- 
pean monarchies and republics in parallel columns and concludes 
rather surprisingly that ‘‘ the vote has been overwhelmingly in favour 
of standing pat on kings,” and moreover that “the only republican 
members come from the least flourishing districts.” Nevertheless, 
he presents King Victor Emmanuel as sitting in the Quirinal “ with 
his trunk packed,” and thinks that for “the Royal play-boy,” King 
Alfonso, “the royal express is almost due.” In short, though he 
has collected a good deal of amusing and more or less authentic 
information, he does not seem, as yet, to know very much about 
Europe. 
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THE CITY 


comparatively quiet, but, generally 
in tendency. British Government 


ARKETS are 
speaking, firm 


Loans stand practically at the same price as they did 
before the General Election, so that the advent of a Labour 
Government does not appear to have worked havoc here, and 


some sections of the markets, such as South American Govern- 
ment Loans and railways, oil, tin and tea shares, show marked 
rises. Argentine rails maintain their price and are still, in my 
opinion, some ten points undervalued. People who do not look 
at Buenos Aires and Pacific ordinary to-day at 82}, will probably 
be buying it in the autumn at 90. Active dealings are taking 
place in Harrods (Buenos Aires) 8 per cent. preference, which 
were strongly recommended here last week at 19s. 6d., and the 
present price is 20s. 6d. The chairman’s speech revealed the 
fact that the £16 of 5 per cent. funding certificates to be given 
in respect of dividend arrears on every 100 shares, will carry 
interest as from September Ist last, and such interest, together 
with the year’s dividend on the preference shares themselves, 
is to be paid in December. It is reasonable to anticipate that 
by that time the preference shares, ex the funding certificates, 
will be standing near par, in which event the funding certificates 
will be secured as a bonus by present purchasers. Dorman, 
Long and Company’s ordinary shares have risen about Is. 6d. 
on confirmation of the statement that that company has secured 
the contract to build the bridge across the harbour at Sydney, 
at a cost of £4,217,721. } 
* * * 
_ There are some signs, at last, of a genuine revival of activity 
in the shape of new schemes and new contracts on the part of 
existing undertakings. For instance, at the annual meeting of 
Wm. France, Fenwick and Company, the chairman mentioned 
that, by recently acquiring a large shareholding in the Denaby 
and Cadeby Main Collieries, as well as the Washington Collieries, 
the company was developing direct trading or interlocking busi- 
ness as between the colliery, the shipowner, and the large con- 
sumer. These investments brought to the company and to its 
subsidiary companies the selling agency and a good deal of the 
transport from one Durham and two Yorkshire collieries, whilst 
their Newcasfle branch also was selling agent for the Wearmouth 
Coal Company in Durham. These four collieries represent ap 
output of ahout 2,500,000 tons of coal per annum. In view of 
the increased business and the low price at which shipping could 
now be built, the company had contracted for several new 
steamers, the number of which, from the chairman’s subsequent 
remarks, would appear to be six. 
* * * 

There is one aspect of the fall in the French exchange which 
is not receiving as much attention as it deserves, and that is the 
stimulus it is giving to the French export trade in certain markets. 
During 1923 French shipments to Argentina were valued at 
Frs. 612,643,000, as compared with Frs. 314,245,000 during 
1922, and according to the report on Argentine conditions given 
in Lloyds Bank Monthly for February, the steel and iron trade 
of the Argentine is now monopolised by France and Belgium. 
This is quite a new feature for, up to a comparatively recent 
period, most of these materials came from Britain, Germany and 
the United States. According to the authority quoted, French 
business interests are “ indisposed to be communicative, but it 
is certain that in all lines French shippers are doing their best 
to take every possible advantage, both of the depreciated 
exchange and their preferential position, for obtaining cheap 
merchandise from Central Europe, in order to build up their 
Argentine trade.” It is also stated that French capitalists, 
acting in conjunction with the leading people in the Comité des 
Forges, are making most attractive offers to finance public works 
on the basis of long credit, provided that they can stipulate 
where all the materials are to be obtained. This affords evidence 
of the manner in which our trade is being damaged in different 
parts of the world through the chaos of the European exchanges, 
for while the fall in the franc, of course, injures France itself 
as a whole, it does, as is shown above, benefit some French 
business interests to the detriment of British industry. 

* + * 

Among the various schemes elaborated by American concerts 
to secure full co-operation on the part of their workers, that 
recently put into effect by the Procter and Gamble Company 
deserves mention, as it goes to the root of a matter skilfully 
evaded by the numerous club and train experts who have theit 
own pet remedies for “Labour trouble.” In addition to profit- 
sharing dividends which start at 10 per cent. and run up to 
20 per cent. of the annual wages, this concern guarantees cach 
employee “ full pay for full-time work for not less than 48 weeks 
in each calendar year, less only time lost by reason of the custo- 
mary holiday closings, or through fire, flood, strike or me 
extreme emergency.” The company reserves the right 2 
transfer an employee to work other than that on which he 1s 
regularly engaged, provided he is compensated at his regular 
rate per hour. A. Emut Davies: 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BOVRIL’S NON-PROFITEERING 
POLICY 


Speaking at the Bovril shareholders’ meeting, Sir George Lawson 
Johnston (Chairman) remarked that it was often said that a com- 
pany had no soul, but he hoped Bovril had been able to prove 
that the human touch was possible in the case of a corporation. The 
public were very far from forgetting the company’s non-profiteering 
attitude—that it adhered to pre-war prices right through the war, 
and was not only willing to forgo excess war profits, but had definitely, 
and on principle, spoken against them. 

He had mentioned last year that there was no “ sinking feeling ” 
about the exports of Bovril. Every year since the war had shown 
an advance upon its predecessor, and again for 1923 he could say that 
the overseas shipments of Bovril had exceeded those of 1922 by over 
20 per cent., whilst the period from January Ist to February 16th 
of this year showed a good increase on the whole two months of 

and February, 1923. 

It should be mentioned. also, that the home sales of Bovril showed 
avery marked advance on those for January and February of last 
year. The importance of all this extra trade lay in the fact that the 
last half-million or so of sales brought a materially increased ratio 
of profit, the main sales having covered the overhead charges. It 
was sometimes suggested by those who had not studied the subject 
carefully that the public had to pay for the advertising of an article. 
Par from this being the case, it was only the enormously increased 
turnover obtained by the assistance of advertising that could ensure 
large scale manufacture and economy in production and rapidity of 
distribution. Bovril passed through the shops so quickly that the 
average period from the factory right through to the consumer was 
under six weeks, a factor of great importancein avoiding any locking up 
ofcapital. Without the advantages he had mentioned, Bovril would 
never have been able to maintain its famous non-profiteering record. 

Sit George congratulated the shareholders on another successful year. 

Thanking the shareholders for his re-election to the Board of 
Bovril, Ltd., Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., said 
he was warmly interested in Bovril, professionally as well as personally. 
Bovril repelled influenza—that insidious and destructive malady 
that was still hovering about—for, by maintaining nutrition, it fortified 
the system and heightened its resistance to the inroads of the disease. 
But it did more than that. For Bovril helped to expel influenza when 
that had effected a lodgment, by supporting strength and assisting 
the body to throw the malady off, and it helped to drspel influenza 
by dissipating the injurious and debilitating effects it so often left 
behind it. If there was a demon of influenza, he fancied it trembled 
at the name of Bovril. 

Sir James said the value of sunlight and fresh air were being more 

more appreciated as essential to health and vigour. They were 
the sure antidote to tuberculosis, and that applied to cattle as well 
a human beings. The cattle from which Bovril was derived— 
ving all their lives on vast ranches in the open, in sunshine and fresh 
ait—were singularly robust and healthy, and they were converted 
‘nto Bovril under ideal conditions of cleanliness and purity. At every 
Step in its manufacture, from the Estancia to the “ Alas! my poor 
and i Stage, Bovril was scrupulously and punctiliously safeguarded 

It ~~ ae be consumed in quiet confidence. It was a gilt- 

y. 
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REFORMED INNS. 
ASK tor Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
® Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
—__P.-R.-H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, ro; Regent Street, W. + 





————— 
“ Facts are rm ” 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 
Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
SURES ee 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ArTHuUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


tt id 











UTHORS.—WANTED, Poems, Plays, Novels, Children's Stories, 
etc.; known or unknown authors.—Write MoRLAND, Publisher, Amersham, 
Bucks. Established 1905. 


N OVELS, POETRY and Educational Works wanted for publica- 
. 4 





tion.—ANDERSON PRESS, 37 Percy Street, London, W. 





OOKS.—Stock Exchange Year Book, 1923, 27s.; Hartmann’s 
Confucius, {2 28.; Barrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 
1892, 358.; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, ro vols., half-morocco, £4 10s.; Pepys’ Diary, to vols., £7; Symonds’ 
A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra 
illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-morocco, unique copy, {21 ; 
Max Beerbohm's Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st edit., 258.; Ralston’s Russian 
Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow, 1910, Frey and 
His Wife, 1916, The Outlaw, 1919, The Light Heart ro20, Gudrid the Fair 1918, 
Thorgils of Treadholt 1917, 7s. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 
428.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
Tale, only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation 
copy, with inscription, 1904, 308.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Giladness, illus. by 
Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine 
set, 26 vols., £38; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s 
Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrha@a, Impotence 
and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half 
calf, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Scott's Novels, 48 
vols,, cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; Burton's Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 
2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. WANTED, 
Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, {6 offered ; {2 each offered for Housman 
Shropshire Lad, 1896; Apuleuis, 2 vols., 1708, Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 4 vols. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OUKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. £7 7s. net.) ; 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 23, vols., {123 
s’ Diary by Wheatley, best editi to vols., £7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 

12 vols., 3: C va's M irs, 358. (pubs ¢3 38.); Hoppe’s Book of Fair Wom 

charming illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 258. net.) ; Golden Asses of Apuleius, colour 
5 ; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson's 
orcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
23 vols., £22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
to tos.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158.; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
3 tos. (pub. (6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
ks purchased in large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS, Is. 64. per 
line, with discount for series. 
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MADE IN THE GARDEN 


adburys 








VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


Chocolates 









SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON 





EVERY PIECE OF cnoooiaTe 4 97-—— 
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SCHOOLS. TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
MALTMAN’S (GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street 
Bead +r : a CHAM Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed 
istress uddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof telephone, aight saat 
coven Se character, intellect and beaithy growth of — Ser the of | te Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from &s. 6d. per night per person. P. 
com: ine and # aoe ption  ¢ to incr ’ _ and init tive = on application. Telegrams: ‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232, 
wor! ’ “ q so ~ : > 
practica ork ouch as — Cooteng pay - ae Lh AY OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


usic 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of 1’s education, een Queene @ pan. Gerrard’s 
Tet oot cece db oebel. The house is delightfully situated 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. 
Bucks. Good general 
Ideals in Education” applied. 
Matriculation or R ions if aptitude is shown. 
: French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, D: 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


Missenden, 
education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Individua) time-tables. Preparation for 
pecial attention to Music, 


rama, 
Montessori House for Boys and Girls 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
Peninsula. New 

coaching if required.— 

A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special 
: Marcaret L. MITCHELL, B. 


L.R.A.M. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


L#:TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim to promote natural individual develog- 
A few day pupils received. Particu from the Principal, Mrs. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited ber of board 
Entire charge taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


i - HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of 

to health and physi 
qualified staff. Princi 








ment. 














community. Independent study. Special attention 
development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
pal: THEODORA E. RK. 


LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 





Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss KM one tre te 





oCunwen OUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, BE. Cliff), — 
‘omfortable Board- Resid among th ; aspect < 
lovely gueden ; garage. , 3 - ange - ae 1 6 mins. sea) 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. A bright winter home. Bridge, table 
tennis, etc.—Mrs Rogers. (Cookery diploma ) 


VW aerwa RD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rocki ham. 
Vegetarian om aeons a, = to sea and golf links. ‘atm, 
sup 

a mene ceamne, jome comforts res, Books. Gas fires in bedrooms, 


ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House: 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country : 

o easy access all parts Island; large library; reduced terms March.—Mgs. 
YNNE. ? 

















TO LET, ETC. 
TEEP, PETERSFIELD.—House to Let for 3-4 weeks from 
April 8th ; 2 sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath (h.c.), electric light ; beautiful country, 


good garden and grounds. Tel. 101 Petersfield. 





ANTED by two young women Civil Servants, unfurnished 
self-contained Flat; two rooms with gas-fires and small kitchen; district 
convenient for Whitehall; rent must be moderate.—Box 949, THE New 

STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) hare EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet 

Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hos. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 


Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. —- M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 








W. Kensington, W. 14. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
University Courses tn Arts, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINERRING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F-.1.C. 


vening Courses for the pune of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


. [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, Fes 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





Courses in Classical French, English, and Italian Literature and Languag 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the Secrerary. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 


AMERICA AND WORLD CO-OPERATION. 


THE GUILDHOUSE, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
On THURSDAY, MARCH 6ru, at 7.30. 
Speakers ; 
Miss MAUDE ROYDEN, Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., 
Mr. G. CAMPBELL LEE and Mrs. H. M. SWANWICK. 


Numbered and Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Reserved Seats, ls. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
Tickets from WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 55 Gower St., W.C. 1. 








R. A. R. POWYS, A.R.I.B.A., will lecture on City Churches 
on six successive Saturdays at 3 p.m. First Lecture (open) at St. Dunstan - 
in-the-East, E.C., March 8th, 1924. Fee for course, ros. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 

single lecture.—Tickets obtainable from the Rev. A. G. B. West, St. Dunstan- 
in-the-East, E.C.3. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,”’ enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
975 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
tions, Pepe, Fez ee and accufately copied.— 




















‘erms on appl Miss G. 1LpiTcm, 35 Gray’s Imm Road, f 
Soe SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
A Crone. MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary W.C.2 ni 
Stenographer always availabie.—Miss Ropeets, ; High Holborn. \- ——S> 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED, GOVERNESS, fond of children, for boy eleven 
(possibly two others); modern enlightened methods; country ; moderate 
salary.—Box 951, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 


win ANY LADY with country house undertake care of young 
lady, bright disposition, subject to occasional mental trouble, not bry 
requires only care and quiet ? Arrangements made for removal du: tem- 
porary illness ; Surrey or Sussex preferred ; 3 guineas weekly ; Institutions, Private 
Homes, or doctors’ residences not suitable.—Box H. J. 101, c/o Aldridge, 26 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 4. 


OMPANION-HELP WANTED ; _ vegetarian’s small house, 
country.—Write MaupE, Cumberland Road, Leagrave, Beds. 














ADY OFFERS HOME and exceptional _moders otacetiens 
advantages to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms 

child. — Write Box Song SFt seas! 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns— 
Write OSBORNES, Pao acne 27 Bastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING C5o. ( 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. "Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., Londos, $.W. 1. 
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T° ENSURE the regular delivery of Tae New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... ss vee vee SOS. > 
Six Months , » eve cco | cee Oe 
7s. 6d. 


Three Months ,, ~ ie eee eee occ 
and should be addressed to The Manager, Tue New 
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